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PREFACE. 


Txis book is prepared in the belief that Latin eompo- 
sition can best be taught in connection with the reading 
of the Latin authors, and its object is to furnish pupils 
with sufficient material for practice in Latin composition 
while they are reading Cesar and Cicero. 

The method contemplates the study and recitation of 
the oral exercises as a part of each day’s lesson, either 
in the advance or the daily review (preferably the latter), 
and of the written exercises at stated periods correspond- 
ing to the progress of the class in the Latin text, — the 
important thing being to have both oral and written 
work done while the passages on which they are based 
are fresh in the mind. The text thus furnishes the vo- 
cabulary, and the models for all the idioms, the princi- 
ples of syntax, and the order and arrangement of words. 

I have practised substantially this method for many 
years, and feel warranted in asserting that it is correct 
in principle, easily applied in practice, and productive of 
excellent results. It economizes time and labor by ac- 
complishing through one- instrumentality — the Latin 
author — these two objects: first and most important, 
the better comprehension and appreciation of the Latin 
text; and second, facility in writing Latin. 

Attempt has been made to furnish practice in all the 
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common rules of syntax as thoroughly as if the exercises 
consisted of isolated sentences arranged according to 
grammatical rules. Some idea of how successfully this 
has been done may be gained by consulting the Gram- 
matical Index, which it is hoped will prove helpful to 
teacher and scholar for ready reference to the grammars, 
and for a review by topics, when that is desired. 

The present admission requirement in Latin composi- 
tion of many of the colleges —the translation into Latin 
of a passage of connected English based upon some por- 
tion of the authors read — encourages, and even demands, 
this kind of work in preparatory instruction. 

Many teachers prefer to begin Cesar’s Gallic War with 
the second book rather than the first, but there is no 
uniformity of practice in this respect. For this reason 
the notes on the first two books contain many repetitions 
that would otherwise be unnecessary. I strongly recom- 
mend beginning with Book ILI. 

To the many kind friends who have encouraged me 
to undertake this work, I return my warmest thanks. 
I wish also to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
T. B. Lindsay of Boston University, to John Tetlow, 
A.M., head master of the Boston Girls’ High and Latin 
Schools, who read parts of my manuscript and made val- 
uable criticisms thereon; and particularly to Prof. E. M. 
Pease of Bowdoin College, Editor-in-chief of The Stu- 
dents’ Series of Latin Classics, who has read both the 
manuscript and the proof-sheets, and made many wise 
and useful suggestions. 


M. GRANT DANIELL. 
DECEMBER, 1889. 
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CEEAP TE red, 


1. 1. Did not! Catiline abuse the patience of the senate? 
2. Did his unbridled audacity baffle them? 3. Was he 
not disturbed by the guard of the Palatine? 4. The sen- 
ate was called together in® a strongly fortified place. 
5. ‘What were you doing last night? 6. Do you think 
we do not know *where you were? 7. Who of us does 
not know ‘what plan you adopted? 8. And yet you are 
alive. 9. Alive? Nay more, you ‘are taking part in the 
public deliberations. 10. Are we doing our duty by the 
state? 11. Brave men are we, if we ‘keep out of the way 
of the fury and the weapons of that fellow.§ 12. Each 
one of us is marked for slaughter. 13. Long ago, Cati- 
line, you °ought to have been marked for slaughter. 
14. Pray, how long shall you be plotting our ruin? 
15. We, the consuls, see all this.” 16. Long ago you 
"should have been killed by the consul’s hand. 17. There 
was once such” virtue in a consul "that he killed a mis- 
chievous citizen with his own hand. 18. *Ought Cicero 
to have killed Catiline with his own hand? 19. Have 
not the consuls “failed in their duty? 20. The senate 
has made a stern cGecree against Catiline. 
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CHAPTER if: 


2. 1. Let the consul see that the republic receive no 
harm. 2. Gracchus was a man? of illustrious ancestry. 
3. The senate decreed *that Gracchus should be slain. 
4. Now ‘for twenty days you have suffered Catiline to 
live. 5. According to the decree of the senate Catiline 
should have been killed’ at once. 6. The edge of your 
authority is growing dull. 7. Catiline does not abandon 
his effrontery, but persists init. 8. Cicero desired not to 
seem hasty. 9. But he condemned himself® for’ his inac- 
tivity. 10. Daily* the number of the enemy increases. 
11. Daily’ their commander is contriving some *form of 
ruin for the state. 12. I fear “it will be said that I ar- 
rested Catiline too late. 13.1 am not afraid that any 
one will say I am too cruel. 14. No one can be found so 
like Catiline Yas to dare to defend him. 15. "Does any 
one admit that this was done rightly? 16. As long as 
you live,® you will be beset by my strong guards. 17. You 
cannot “take a step against the republic. 18. ’Although 
you know it not, we shall keep watch over you. 


GHAPTER IIt. 


3. 1. What-is there 'that a private house can keep 
within? its walls? 2. *Cease to think of that infamous 
purpose of yours. 3.°You may believe the consul. 
4, Manlius will be in arms on the °25th of October. 
5. Do you remember that Manlius was in arms on the 25th 
of October? 6. Manlius is his accomplice and tool in 
these ‘reckless schemes. 7. Is it to be wondered at that 
I was deceived? 8. Who is there that can say *I was de- 
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ceived in the day? 9. The slaughter of the nobility was 
set for the 29th of October. 10. Do you remember “that 
many of the chief men of the state fled from Rome “to 
save their lives? 11. Shall you be satisfied with "the 
slaughter of us who remain? 12. Can you deny that 
Preeneste was fortified by my order? 13. On the first 
of November a night attack was made upon Preaneste. 
14. I not only hear, but even see, what you are doing. 


CEEAPTER, EVi. 


4, 1. I 'keep a sharp lookout for the safety of the state. 
2. Pray understand that I know where you were last 
night. 3. Several of the confederates in your *mad vil- 
lany assembled *in Leca’s house. 4. There are certain 
men here in the senate who were there that night. 5. Do 
you dare to deny that you came “to the scythe-makers’ 
quarter? 6. The Roman senate is the most venerable 
council in’ the world. 7. In our own number are men® 
‘who are plotting the *death of all of us. 8. These men 
ought to be butchered. 9. Can you then deny that you 
were at Leca’s? 10. Have you decided whom %to take 
with you? 11. Presently I shall go out myself. 12. You 
said that “my being alive caused you a little delay. 
13. You found two knights "to kill me in my bed before 
light. 14. I know not where “in the world we are. 


CHAPTER V. 


5. 1. Too long "have the gates been open. 2. Since the 
gates are open and the camp of Manlius is longing for 
you, depart from the city. 3. Take out with you %as 
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many of your friends as you can. 4. You will free me 
from great fear, ‘provided you cleanse the city. 5. Ju- 
piter Stator himself is between ‘you and me. 6. As long 
as I could defend myself by personal’ watchfulness, I 
did not employ a public guard. 7. I shall defend my- 
self ‘without exciting any public commotion. 8. As often 
as Catiline attacked Cicero, he resisted him “by his own 
efforts. 9. The lives® of all the citizens are doomed® to 
destruction. 10. I dare not yet order you to be put to 
death. 11. But I do bid you depart from the city. 12. I 
have long been urging’ you “to drain off this bilge-water 
of the [ship of] state. 13. You have long been hesitat- 
ing' to do "at my command what you ought to have done 
of your own accord. 14. If you "ask my advice, I advise 
you “to go into exile. 


CHAPTER VI. 


6. 1. There was nobody in the city 'who did not fear 
Catiline. 2. Who is there 'that does not hate Catiline ? 
3. The infamy of your private life? clings to* your repu- 
tation. 4. After* you have ensnared a young man, you 
offer him a sword for his *reckless daring. 5. *Well then, 
did you not lately clear your house for a new marriage 
by the death of your former wife? 6. The downfall’ of 
your fortunes is impending. 7. Do you know that no 
one of us is ignorant of this? 8. On the 831st of Decem- 
ber you stood in the Comitium, *weapon in hand. 9. The 
fortune of the Roman people “stood in the way of your 
“frantic attempt. 10. "When I was consul-elect, you 
aimed “many a thrust at me. 11. There is no one of us 
who is ignorant that your dagger has by some chance 
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slipped from your hands. 12. The consul will wrest that 
dagger “out of your hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


7. 1.1 am not moved by hatred, as! I ought *to be, 
but by pity. 2. Who out of this great? throng does not 
seem to be afraid of you? 3. Why! You are looked 
upon with ‘hostility by all. 4. As soon as you came 
into the senate, you saw the benches emptied. 5. Pray 
with what feelings’ do you think “you ought to bear the 
thought’ that your parents are afraid of you? 6. *If my 
parents were afraid of me, I should avoid the sight of 
them. 7. *If my country hated me, I should fear her 
power. 8. Your country, though’ silent, yet’? speaks with 
you. 9. You alone have power to overthrow the laws. 
10. But now I am wholly in fear *at every sound. 11. “If 
you depart, you will deliver me from this fear. 12. ‘If 
you had departed, you would have delivered me from 
this fear. 13. No plan can be formed against the coun- 
try that is inconsistent with your villany. 14. ‘If my 
fear were groundless, I should cease to fear. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


8. 1. If your country had spoken thus with you, she 
ought *to have gained her request. 2. He gave himself® 
into custody. 3.*Lo avoid suspicion, he was willing to 
dwell at my house. 4. Catiline begged Cicero to keep 
him’ at his house. 5. If you were willing to live with 
me, you would not escape suspicion: 6. I asked him to 
keep me at his house. 7. He said® that he could not® be 
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safe in the same house with him; 8. ‘seeing that he was 
in great danger *because they were in the same city. 
9. Consign “that life of yours, “which has been rescued 
from deserved punishment, to flight and solitude. 10. If 
the senate had decreed it “to be its pleasure that he 
should go into exile, he would have complied. 11. “If 
you should go out of the city, you would free the repub- 
lic from fear. 12. The same men whose hands I have 
long “had hard work to keep away from you will escort 
you to the gates “when you go. 


CHAPTER IX. 


9. 1.0 that the immortal gods would crush you! 
2. O that they ‘had given you that intention! 3.0 that 
you would bring your mind to *the point of going into 
exile! 4. But it is Sworth the cost, provided that you 
go into exile. 5. You are not the man, Catiline, ‘to be 
recalled from infamy by °a sense of shame. 6. It is not 
to be expected that® reason should ever recall you from 
madness. 7. Provided you separate yourself from good 
citizens, take yourself off to Manlius. 8. If you should 
proceed straight’ into exile, you would kindle ‘a flame 
of odium against me. 9. If you wish to make war upon 
your country, you will separate yourself from good men. 
10. Why should I invite you, °who have agreed upon a 
day with Manlius? 11.1 know that that silver eagle 
will be fatal to you. 12. Can you longer do without 
that eagle ? 

CHAPTER X. 


10. 1. Sometime ‘that unbridled passion of yours will 
bring you’ sorrow. 2. Did nature create you for this 
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insane passion? 3, You have got together a band of 
tuffians, "who have been ‘bereft of all hope. 4. You revel 
in delight when you are lying on the ground. 5. *You 
will have an opportunity to plot against the property of 
peaceful men. 6. °You had an opportunity to assail the 
republic when an exile. 7. In a short time you will be 
exhausted by cold and hunger and want. 8. So much I 
have accomplished, that you can no longer commit crime 
in this city. 9. That which you have wickedly under- 
taken is robbery rather than war. 


CHAPTER XI. 


11. 1. ‘Let my words sink deep into your hearts and 
minds. 2. What is far? dearer to you than your life? 
3. If you should find him to be an enemy, would you allow 
him to depart? 4. He is waited for as a commander® in 
the camp of the enemy. 5. Can you suffer him to be let 
into the city? 6. Are you prevented by the custom of 
our ancestors ? 7. Men‘ who revolt from the state never 
hold the rights of citizens. 8. A very fine ‘return you 
are making to me, *who have raised you to the highest 
office so early. 9. Will you through’ fear of odium neg- 
lect the safety of the state? 10. When Italy is laid 
waste by war, you will be consumed ‘in the flames of 
odium. 

CHAPTER XII. 


12. 1. If I did not think you ‘held the same views, I 
should *make you a brief reply. 2. The best thing to 
do is to reply briefly to these solemn words. 3. If I had 
punished Catiline with death, I should not have dis- 
graced myself. 4. Surely *I have no fear of polluting 
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myself with the blood of this parricide. 5. I have always 
regarded unpopularity incurred through virtue as glory, 
not unpopularity. 6. There were some who did not 
see the dangers that impended. 7. If I saw the dan- 
gers that threaten, I should not dissemble. 8. Many 
will strengthen the rising conspiracy *by dissembling. 
9. There are some who do not believe that a conspiracy 
is forming. 10. °By the death of Catiline alone the con- 
spiracy will be checked for a little while, not crushed 
forever. 11. No one is so stupid ‘as not to know that 
the conspiracy cannot be crushed by the death of one 
man. 


CHAPTERS Sir. 


13. 1. Relieve us, Catiline, from anxiety and fear. 
2. Let ‘this great band of robbers be removed. 3. But 
“let not the danger remain in the vitals of the republic. 
4. SIf you drink cold water, you will be relieved at first, 
but afterwards *will suffer much more violently. 5. *Let 
a wall separate the bad from the good. 6. Finally, ‘tet 
it be written upon the brow of “every man ‘what his 
sentiments are on public affairs. 7. I promise you this, 
conscript fathers, that all things shall be brought to light 
and laid bare. 8. *Let those who have united” with Cati- 
line in every crime depart to the impious war. 9. Thee, 
O Jupiter, we have rightly named the Stay of this city. 
10. "May Jove keep this man away from his altars and 
temples and from the lives” of the citizens. 
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FOR WRITTEN TRANSLATION. 
—j—— 
CHAPTERS I.—III. 


14. 1. Pray how long, Catiline, shall you abuse our 
patience? Your plans ‘are all exposed. The consuls 
hold your whole conspiracy *in their grasp. They know 
what plans you adopt. The senate, too,? knows all these 
things, and yet you are alive. Alive? Nay more, you 
have come into the senate, plotting our destruction, and 
eager to lay waste the whole earth with fire and slaugh- 
ter. 

2. Once a mischievous citizen was slain by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, but we, consuls, who have a decree of the 
senate against you, allow you to live. ‘For twenty days 
already the decree has been shut up in the records, ‘like 
a sword buried in its sheath, and yet you do not abandon 
your ‘audacious schemes. 

3. I desire "to be merciful, but I do condemn myself 
for® inactivity and negligence. You ought to have been 
put to death long ago; but for a particular reason I have 
not yet ordered that to be done. I wish you to live as 
long as there is? any one who ventures to defend you. 

4, But, believe me, many men are watching you, 
although you know it not, and not even a private house 
can keep within” its walls the voice of your conspiracy. 
You are “beset on every hand. Hemmed in by my guards, 
you cannot “take a step against the “public interest. You 
can do nothing that I do not immediately find out. 
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CHAPTERS IV.—VI. 


15. 1. Did you not come into Leca’s house ‘night 
before last? Are there not here in the senate certain 
men? who were with you? O immortal gods, *where in 
the world are we? What city do we live in? Here, 
here, in this most venerable council in* the world, are 
some? who are *partners in your folly and wickedness. 

2. Two Roman knights promised *to kill me that very 
night, but I discovered the ‘treacherous design, and when 
they came in the morning to greet me, I shut them out. 
8Such being the case, Catiline, depart from the city. Pro- 
ceed to the camp *of Manlius. I shall be relieved of great 
fear, provided that we “get rid of this dreadful curse of 
the republic. 

3. Why have I not yet ordered Catiline to be put to 
death? Why has not the consul ordered the public 
enemy to go into exile? Why has not Catiline of his 
own accord gone from a city where" there is no man who 
does not fear and hate him? As long as I "am alive, he 
does not wish to go. 

4, Disgrace and dishonor cling to his reputation. 
“Many a young man has he ensnared by the allurements 
of his corrupting arts. He has heaped crime upon” crime. 
But I pass by what pertains to his private embarrass- 
ments, and come to what!® concerns” the life and safety 
of usall. He has attempted to put to death many lead- 
ing men of the state, and to overwhelm the city with fire 
and slaughter. 


CHAPTERS VII—IxX. 


16. 1. Pray how! can you bear it that? no one out of 
this great® throng saluted you when you entered‘ the 
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senate? Do you wait for the reproach of words® when 
you are overwhelmed by the stern judgment of silence ? 
If my acquaintances did not greet me, I should prefer to 
avoid their sight and presence. If I did not reverence 
the authority of my parents, I should retire ‘out of their 
sight. 

2. You do not reverence the authority of your country, 
which is the common parent of us all. Fora long time 
you ‘have thought of nothing but her death. She is 
wholly in fear on account of you alone. ‘It seems that 
no design can be formed against her without you. This 
must not be borne. 

3. Ought you not then to go away into exile? Do you 
demand a decree of the senate? I shall not *put the 
question to the senate, and yet I will “let you know 
what the senate thinks of you. Begone from the city, 
Catiline. Do you not see that the senate is silent? 
Silence gives consent. 

4. If I had ordered that sterling man, Marcus Mar- 
cellus, to go into exile, the senate would “with perfect 
justice have laid “violent hands upon me, but “as to you, 
they express approval ¥by their very silence. It is not 
to be expected that you should ever “reform your char- 
acter. O that you would go into exile! O that you 
would separate yourself from good citizens! 


CHAPTERS X.—XIII 


17. 1. There are some in this body, conscript fathers, 
who think that I should be acting cruelly and tyranni- 
cally, if I should punish Catiline with death. They do 
not see the dangers that threaten us.? They do not even 
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believe that a conspiracy has been made. But. my coun- 
try seems to condemn me for’® inactivity, ‘in that I allow 
that gladiator to live a single hour. 

2. Methinks she is even now reproaching me “for 
neglecting the safety of the citizens through fear of un- 
popularity. If I should permit Catiline to go from the 
city to the camp of Manlius, as’ he purposes, no one will 
be so stupid as not to admit that he is no longer a citizen. 

3. If he takes with him his whole band of ruined and 
desperate men, whom he has collected from all quarters, 
the root and seed of all evils will be stamped out and 
‘destroyed. For along time the city Shas been involved 
in these dangers, but *in some way or other “all evils 
have come to maturity in the time of my consulship. 

4. Bad men are plotting against the consul in his own 
house, surrounding the tribunal of the city pretor, be- 
sieging the Senate-house with swords *in their hands, 
and? preparing torches to burn the city. If they all 
depart, and follow Catiline out of the city, you will see 
the whole conspiracy “laid open, and not only that, but - 
also crushed forever. 


CATILINE TI. 
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CHAPTER i 


18, 1. At last, fellow-citizens, Catiline has been driven 
out of the city. 2. Or he has departed ‘of his own ac- 
cord, threatening this city with fire and sword. 3. ?No 
longer will that monster go about within the walls of the 
city. 4. That dagger has been wrested out of his* hands. 
5. He is broken down with sorrow, *because I am alive 
and the city stands. 6. He is prostrated with grief *be- 
cause the blade of his dagger is not ‘stained with blood. 
7. You are no longer in fear within the walls *of your 
houses. 8. In the Forum and in the Campus you are 
safe, fellow-citizens. 9. The city rejoices because it has 
rid itself of suchacurse. 10. Catiline is wailing ‘because 
the city has been snatched from his grasp.’ 


CEUAP IPE rs ile 


19. 1. If there is any one who thinks that Catiline 
‘should have been arrested rather than allowed to go, — 
that is not my fault. 2. So deadly a foe ought long ago 
to have been put to death. 3. *How many are there who 
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do not believe what I report? 4. How many do you 
think there are who even defend Catiline? 5. If I had 
thought that the public interest required his death, I 
should have removed him even at the risk of my life. 
6. I saw that, tif the fact were not proved to your satis- 
faction, >I should be overwhelmed with odium. 7. Now 
we can fight openly, since we see the enemy plainly. 
8. Would that you had believed what I reported! 9. I 
‘am vexed that he did not take with him all his forces. 
10. You know how much I am vexed ‘at his having gone 
*with too small a retinue. 


CHAPTER ite 


20. 1. If I show’ those desperate old men the edict of 
the preetor, they will *take to their heels. 2. I utterly 
despise those who are flitting about in the Forum shining 
with ointment. 3. I ‘wish rather that they had deserted 
the army. 4. Remember that I know to whom the 
Picenian territory has been assigned. 5. Remember that 
I disclosed all their plans yesterday. 6. You are greatly 
mistaken, if you think those country bankrupts are much 
to be feared. 7. I know that even‘ Catiline was ‘alarmed 
and fled. 8. They are greatly mistaken, if they expect 
‘that Apulia-will be assigned to them. 


CHAPTER: IV. 


21. 1. You see that men like Catiline! have formed a 
conspiracy openly against the state. 2.?Unless indeed 
there is some one who thinks that I have not attained 
what Ihave been waiting for. 3. There is no longer 
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any* room for severity; the case of itself demands 
clemency. 4. If they go from the city, poor Catiline will 
no longer pine *with longing for them. 5. °If they should 
set out by the Aurelian road, they would overtake him 
towards evening. 6. O fortunate men,’ if they do over- 
take§ him! 7. What villany *could be imagined that he 
did not devise? 8. There was never such” villany in 
any man as" in him. 9. There was no scoundrel in” all 
Italy whom he did not live %on intimate terms with, 


CHAPTER V. 


22. 1. Trained by the practice of daring crimes 'to 
endure hunger and thirst, he is proclaimed as most brave 
by his boon-companions. 2. And yet this same man is 
using up the aids to virtuous living in *reckless profligacy. 
3. Although their credit has failed them, their profligacy 
remains. 4. If they merely mortgaged their property, 
they might? be endured. 5. But they are ‘in a hopeless 
case, because they ‘waste their substance in riotous 
living. 6. The penalty long due to their wickedness is 
now clearly approaching. 7. There is no king for you 
to fear. 8. 7We have to contend with those who are here 
in the city with us. 9. By whatever means I can, I shall 
cure what can be cured. 10. If you remain in the city, 
look out for the doom that hangs over you. 


CleVMenwiais, Wake 


93, 1. There were some who said that I drove Catiline 
into exile. 2. Who is so timid and so excessively’ modest 
that he cannot bear the voice of the consul? 3. I asked 
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Catiline whether? I had ordered him to go into exile or 
not. 4.1 ask you, fellow-citizens, whether or not you 
were in the Forum yesterday. 5.1 will show in what 
manner the plan of the whole war *was mapped out. 
6. Why do you hesitate to go ‘to the place where you 
have long been preparing *to go? 7. When I asked him 
what he ‘was doing at Leeca’s, he hesitated. 8. ‘Of course 
that famous? silver eagle was sent to Massilia, not to the 
camp of Manlius. 9. Was I driving into exile a man 
who had already entered upon war, and had sent forward 
arms and standards? 10. Are you aware that he had 
built a shrine for that eagle in his own house ? 


CHAPTER Vat: 


24, 1. Catiline has suddenly changed his mind,! and 
abandoned his design of making war. 2. Not only has 
he been paralyzed by my labors, but he has even been 
despoiled of his arms. 3. *It is said that I have sent 
into exile an innocent man *without granting him a trial. 
4. There are some who think him not bad, but unfortu- 
nate. 5. Iam thought to be not a diligent consul, but a 
cruel tyrant. 6. It is ‘worth while for me to be thought 
a tyrant,’ proyided Catiline changes his course from war 
to exile. 7. It is worth while to administer the ‘affairs 
of state, if only the state be preserved. 8. What should 
you say, if Catiline were commanding an army of the 
enemy? 9. I fear this much more, that he will be 
hovering around in arms near the city. 10. "But since 
there are men who say that he has gone to Massilia, 
what would the same men think if he had gone to 
Manlius ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


25. 1. Do you not admit that you are an enemy ? 
2. Those who remain with us I wish not so much to 
punish as to restore 'to their senses. 3. I have said 
nothing about those? I do not fear. 4. If you are will- 
ing to listen to me, I will give you the medicine of my 
advice. 5. The forces of Catiline are made up of six 
classes of men. 6. The appearance of those men who 
have great possessions is very respectable. 7. If you 
were rich, would you hesitate to take from your property 
and add to your credit? 8. You are mistaken if you 
expect new accounts from Catiline. 9. If they had not 
been struggling *to meet the interest by means of the 
produce of their farms, they would be better citizens. 
10. But these rich men do not seem to me ‘likely to bear 
arms against the republic. 


CLA PTE. ax, 


26. 1. They despair 'of gaining honors *in a tranquil 
state of the republic. 2. I give this advice to them, *ex- 
actly the same as to all the rest. 5. You cannot attain 
that which you are attempting. 4. There is an excellent 
spirit in the better classes, great harmony in the multi- 
tude. 5. Finally, the immortal gods will render aid ‘in 
person to this fair city. 6. Do they expect to obtain 
that which they covet with such’ a detestable spirit ? 
7. The colonies ‘as a whole are composed’ of excellent 
men. 8. But these are colonists who *make an extrava- 
gant display in consequence of their sudden wealth. 
9. If you wish to be saved, *you must call up Sulla from 
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the shades. 10. Those who themselves have fallen into 
debt have forced some poor and needy peasants into their 
former hope of plunder. 


CREAR TEx 


27. 1. The fourth class is composed! of men who will 
never get their heads above water. 2. *Some of them 
through ‘bad management, some’ through extravagance, 
are staggering Sunder the weight of debt. 3. Since they 
cannot stand, let them fall. 4. But let not ‘their nearest 
neighbors know it, much less the state. 5. I do not un- 
derstand this,—why Catiline should think these swin- 
dlers will make® active soldiers. 6. Do you think it more 
disgraceful to perish alone than with *the multitude? 
7. The jail cannot hold all these parricides, assassins, 
and criminals. 8. The last class is composed of men who 
are “Catiline’s bosom friends. 9. Be assured that this 
class is peculiarly" Catiline’s. 10. What do these poor 
wretches want”? To learn to brandish daggers and 
scatter poison ? 


~ 


CHAPTER a. 


28. 1. It is a war greatly to be feared, since Catiline 
has such a famous ‘body of troops. 2. Marshal now 
against his body-guard the flower and strength of all 
Italy. 3. Set? that wounded gladiator against? your con- 
suls and commanders. 4. That outcast and broken-down 
band of ruined men ‘is no match for your garrisons and 
armies. 5. Your forces, garrisons, and equipments ought 
not to be compared with his destitution and lack of all 
such things. 6. We are supplied witha treasury and 
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with revenues, which‘ he lacks. 7. On the one side con- 
tends honesty, on the other treachery; on this side jus- 
tice, on that injustice. 8. Finally well-grounded hope is 
in conflict with utter? despair. 9. In a contest of this 
kind, may the immortal gods be °on our side. 10, Even 
if ‘human efforts fail, the gods will compel such® vices to 
be overcome by these most excellent virtues. 


CHAPTER XII. 


29. 1. If you will defend your own homes, I will pro- 
vide ‘a sufficient guard for the city. 2. I have informed 
the colonies about Catiline’s nocturnal sally. 3. Although 
he thought the gladiators were sure for him, they are 
“better disposed than the patricians. 4. We shall easily 
keep them in check by our power. 5.1 have sent 
Metellus ahead either to crush the fellow, or to check all 
his movements. 6. Those enemies whom Catiline has 
left in the city *must be warned again and again. 7. I 
cannot forget that many have remained in the city, ‘or 
rather, have been left here by Catiline. 8. I shall live 
with you or die for you. 9. If I detect any attempt 
against the city, I cannot shut my eyes *to it. 10. If any 
one makes any disturbance in the city, he will find me 
watchful. 


Gi Ae TE reson. 


30. 1. I alone shall be your leader and general, ‘though 
acting in a civil capacity. 2. I will so conduct this cruel? 
war that there shall be the least possible confusion. 
3. This war is *such a treacherous one that a few good 
nien may perish. 4. ‘Under the guidance of the immortal 
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gods, the danger that threatens the country will be 
checked. 5. Relying upon the *many sure tokens of the 
gods, I promise that you shall all be safe. 6. Formerly 
the gods were wont to protect us from afar. 7. If you 
beseech, supplicate, and implore them, they will be here 
in person. 8. The city which is the most beautiful of all 
will be defended from the infamous crime of desperate 
citizens. 


FOR WRITTEN TRANSLATION. 


CHAPTERS I.—V. 


$1. 1. At last, fellow-citizens, he who "has long been 
plotting the ruin of the state within the very walls? of 
the city, Lucius Catiline, that vile corrupter of youth, 
that leader of profligate and ruined men,® whom all good 
citizens’ fear, has been driven out of the city, which seems 
to me to rejoice and exult that* it has *rid itself of so 
deadly a foe. 

2. If there be any one of you® who asks why I allowed 
him to depart, and did not rather arrest him’ and even 
put him’ to death, remember that there are many who do 
not believe that a conspiracy has been made. ‘My desire 
was to force him from secret plots to open marauding. 
8This object I have now attained. 

3. When he found that I knew all his plans, which 
yesterday I disclosed in the senate, he took fright and 
ran away. Now, at last, there can be no one *who does 
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not believe what I reported, no one “to defend Catiline. 
I "could wish indeed that all his boon-companions, swin- 
dlers, poisoners, assassins, parricides, had followed him. 

4. But these remain. "Fortunate willbe the republic, 
glorious the renown of my consulship, if only the whole 
gang follow” its leader out of the city. Then there 
would be no one “for us to fear, for such® an army of 
profligates as® Catiline has gathered together is not to 
be feared. 


CHAPTERS VI.—IX. 


32. 1. But 'there are some who ask *whether I drove 
Catiline into exile or not. These men do not know, I 
suppose, that when he came into the senate yesterday 
not one senator greeted him, but everybody* regarded* 
him as a most cruel enemy. They have not heard that 
I disclosed to the senate his whole plan of warfare. 

2. How can it be said that I drove him into exile, 
when’ all the senators know that he has entered upon 
war, that he has sent to the camp of Manlius arms and 
military standards, and even his silver eagle? Those 
who ®make this assertion, who believe that he is an inno- 
cent man, and I a cruel’ tyrant, that banish men by 
threats and force, are attempting to raise’ a storm of 
odium against me. 

3. "But what would these same men, who assert that 
Catiline has gone into exile at” Massilia, say if he should 
turn his course from flight and exile to a career of crime 
and war? What if he should within three days com- 
mand an army of the enemy? What if he should prefer 
to be killed “in partisan warfare rather” than live in 


exile ? 
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4. It seems "necessary for me to speak now about the 
classes of men from which the forces of Catiline are pro- 
cured. First, there are those rich men who are “deeply 
in debt, and who expect from Catiline a new deal, "by 
which their large properties may be saved. Another 


class is composed of men who expect to gain power by 


the very confusion of the state. 


CHAPTERS X.—XIII. 


33. 1. Since this is so, fellow-citizens, I have so man- 
aged affairs that, even if Catiline should make raids upon 
the colonies and free-towns, they can easily be defended. 
The senate has been summoned to arrange what remains. 
Finally, I cannot forget that those whom Catiline has 
left in the city are our enemies, ‘and that they should be 
warned again and again *not to make any stir in the city. 

2. To these men I say, “*Be assured that the consuls 
are vigilant, that they have provided 4a sufficient guard 
for the city, and that the citizens have been warned to 
defend their homes with sentinels and guards. You can 
not only commit no? “overt act, but cannot even make the 
slightest’ attempt against your country that I shall not 
immediately discover.” 

3. We are supplied with everything® that? Catiline 
lacks. On one side are your consuls and generals, on 
the other, that worn-out and wounded gladiator; on one 
side the flower and strength of all Italy, on the other, a 
gang of shameless and indecent profligates; on this side 
the cities of your colonists, on that, the wooded heights 
of Catiline. 


4. Ina contest of this kind, who can doubt that” the 
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immortal gods will defend "in person this fair city against 
the impious attacks of unprincipled men? Do you, 
then, fellow-citizens, enter upon this war relying not 
on human devices, but on the gods themselves. Under 
my guidance no good man shall perish, but all villany 
shall be crushed. 


CATILINE III. 
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CEA P TE i. 


34. 1. To-day, fellow-citizens, the lives! of you all have 
been snatched from the jaws of fate. 2. Great is the love 
of the immortal gods for? this beautiful city. 3. Since’ 
the city has been preserved through my labors, I ought 
to be held* in honor by’? you. 4. He who founded this 
city has been raised to ‘a place among the immortal gods. 
5.'A few days ago the fires ‘that had been set around 
the temples and shrines were put out. 6. Since® you are 
ignorant in what way we extinguished these fires, I will 
now briefly explain. 7. That the citizens might know 
in what way the conspiracy was discovered, the consul 
explained it‘ to them. 8. Could the citizens be safe, if 
Catiline left the most active leaders of the war at Rome ? 


™~ 


CHAPTER Li, 


35. 1. At that time I ‘was spending all my days and 
nights *in an effort to find out the cause of the rebellion 
4in Gaul. 2. I know that those ‘who remain will be weak 
without him. 3. I knew that those ‘who remained at 
Rome were spending their days and nights ‘in an effort 
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to tamper with the ambassadors. 4. Now ®I have such a 
grasp of the whole’ subject that I know what they are 
doing and *what plots they are laying. 5. When you 
see? with your eyes the crime itself, then you will pro- 
vide for your safety with all your hearts. 6. The “oppor- 
tunity was offered to the ambassadors to kindle a war 
"beyond the Alps. 7. Lucius Flaccus, a brave and 
patriotic’ man, was sent with the Allobroges to the 
Mulvian bridge. 8. As evening drew on, Gaius Pomp- 
tinus, "who entertained all noble and generous sentiments 
towards the state, undertook the task. 9. I “make con- 
tinual use of the aid of several young men from Reate. 
10. As the third watch had nearly passed, these brave 
men made an attack with swords upon the preetors. 


CHAPTER ‘III. 


36. 1. The seals 'of whatever letters were found in 
that company were unbroken. 2. *Just at dawn Gabinius, 
’who as yet suspected nothing, ‘was arrested and brought 
before me. 3. Then I summoned Statilius, and after him 
Cethegus. 4. Many distinguished men of the state de- 
cided®> that Gabinius should be summoned. 5. If no 
discovery “is made, I shall seem to have brought this 
great disturbance upon the state without cause. 6. The 
letters were laid before the senate before’ I opened them. 
7. §I shall not fail to lay before the public council the 
‘matter ‘just as it is. 8. I said” that "I would not” fail 
to collect the senate “in full numbers. 9. Meanwhile 
the pretor removed from Cethegus’s house "whatever 
weapons were there. 10. I said that I would not open 
the letters before“ the senate had convened. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


37. 1. I urge you to declare fearlessly what* you know. 
2. Though? I urged him to declare what-he knew, he 
recovered’ with difficulty from his great fear. 3. Cati- 
line approached the city with an army, ‘intending to 
unite? with the leaders *in the city. 4. When the lead- 
ers have® fired the city in’ all parts, and have caused 
a general’ massacre of citizens, Catiline will be at hand. 
5. An oath and a letter to their nation were given® to the 
Gauls by Lentulus. 6. ’Orders were given to the Gauls 
to be at hand with cavalry, when the citizens had fled" 
out of the city. 7. Lentulus thought that the sovereignty 
of the city was destined” to come to him. 8. In accord- 
ance with the Sibylline oracles, Lentulus is “the famous 
third Cornehus. 9. The tenth year after the acquittal 
of the virgins is “destined to be the year of doom to this 
city. 10. ’Lentulus had a dispute with Cethegus because 
the latter did not think he was that third Cornelius. 


CHAPTER V. 


38. 1. I entreat !you to cut the string and read what? 
is written on the tablets. 2. Cethegus, who was always 
fond of fine eutlery, ‘made some sort of reply about the 
swords and daggers that we discovered at his house. 
3. Do you recognize the image of your renowned grand- 
father? ‘I do. 4. I showed Lentulus the seal, and asked 
him if? his grandfather was fond of fine cutlery. 5. I 
*told him that that image, even though speechless, ought 
to have called him away from such wickedness. 6. At 
first, of course, he said that he did not wish to say any- 
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thing’ about his handwriting. 7. ‘What have I to do 
with you? What? did you come to my house for?? 
8. Though he always had excelled not only in genius, 
but in effrontery and rascality, these all failed him at 
that time. 9. Contrary to the expectation of all, he con- 
fessed that he had talked with Volturcius about the 
letter. 10. Catiline knew who he was, from “the person 
he had sent to him. 11. We know who you are, from the 
letters" you have written with your own hand. 12. At 
first he “refused to acknowledge his own hand, but finally 
he confessed. 13. And, not to be tedious, the confession 
of each one is a sure proof of guilt. 14. “See to it that 
you answer briefly and consistently. 


CHAPTER VI. 


39. 1. The senate adopted without variation the vigor- 
ous and resolute opinions-of its leaders. 2. 1!The senate 
decided to pass a vote of thanks to Cicero in the strong- 
est terms. 3. By his foresight the republic was freed 
from the greatest perils. 4. The senate praised Flaccus 
and Pomptinus, *because they had done® brave and loyal 
service to the consul. 5. That able man, my colleague, 
removed from the public counsels the participants in‘ the 
conspiracy. 6. When Lentulus has’ resigned® the preetor- 
ship, “let him be delivered into custody. 7. And the same 
decree was passed against Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabi- 
nius, 8all of whom were present. 8. Also against Cassius, 
*because he had claimed for himself the charge of firing 
the city. 9. It is evident that Ceparius was engaged in 
instigating® the shepherds in Apulia. 10. And also a 
thanksgiving was decreed in these words: “*because 
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Cicero has saved the republic.” 11. “That thanksgiving, 
which was decreed on my account, was appointed “because 
the republic had been saved. 12. ’We had some scruples 
which prevented us from punishing Lentulus, “because 
he was preetor. 


CHARTER WIL. 


40. 1. I foresaw that, when I had captured the leaders 
of this dangerous war, all their hopes and all their power 
*would collapse. 2. We ‘stand in no great fear of the 
corpulence of Lucius Cassius. 3. Catiline *has the ability 
and the courage to thwart the designs of the consul. 
4. Since he has *access to everybody, he thas knowledge 
of everything. 5. There is nothing ‘which he does not 
personally® attend to. 6. If he had not been so keen, so 
bold, so crafty, and so diligent in desperate enterprises,° 
we should not have feared him. 7. When I “was trying 
to drive him from intestine plots to open marauding, I 
wished to push aside from your necks this great” weight 
of evil. 8. If he hal not known everything, he would 
not have proclaimed tr day of destruction Pso long in 
advance. 9. The seal is a proof of guilt, and’ the letter 
also. 10. If I had not thwarted all his plans, we “should 
have had to fight with him. 11. ’After he was removed, 
we freed the republic from danger with the greatest 
peace and tranquillity. 12. "To say the very least, we 
have driven him from the city, and hold "under arrest 
the other leaders of the conspiracy. 


CHAPTER) V iid. 


41, 1. These ‘important interests were pre-arranged by 
the immortal gods, but they have, in fact, been managed 
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by me. 2. *It hardly seems possible that I could have 
managed everything, *but for the will and direction of 
the gods. 3. ‘In fact, they offer us *such ready help 
that we can almost see them with our eyes. 4. We 
have seen at night torches in the west; thunderbolts 
‘have fallen, and the earth ‘has quaked. 5. *So many 
of these things have taken place in our consulship that 
the gods themselves seem to have predicted the war. 
6. For, surely, you remember that yonder? Romulus was 
struck “by hightning. 7. When the statues of the gods 
were thrown down, the soothsayers said that the down 
fall of the city was approaching. 8. "If we do not ap. 
pease the gods in every possible” way, the downfall of 
this empire is at hand. 9. Nothing that tends to appeas- 
ing the gods must be overlooked or neglected. 10. We 
have “contracted to have the image of Jupiter turned 
Min the opposite direction to what it was before. 


CHAPTER LX. 


42. 1. At this point, who can deny that the immortal 
gods control everything that we see? 2. Who is so in- 
fatuated ?as to deny that slaughter and fire are preparing’ 
for this city ? 3. Who can be so headstrong ‘as not to 
perceive that these crimes were planned by infamous 
citizens? 4. “This very morning did you not see that 
the statue of Jupiter had been set up so as “to face the 
Temple of Concord? 5. Does it not seem incredible that, 
7on the turning of the statue towards you, all things were 
brought to light? 6. *If they should attempt to oppose 
me, they would be worthy of the severest? punishment. 
7. If you should attempt to resist the immortal gods, 
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you would be taking too much upon yourselves. 8. If the 
immortal gods had not “deprived these men of all discre- 
tion, they would not have intrusted so great interests” to 
unknown barbarians. 9. The Gauls are the only nation 
that is able and not unwilling to make war upon us. 
10. Does it not “arise from divine interposition that they 
put your safety before the hope of empire offered them 
by our enemies ? 


CEA PTErex<. 


43, 1. Wherefore, fellow-citizens, since’ you have been 
snatched from a most cruel death, celebrate the days of 
thanksgiving. 2. For recall all the just honors that have 
been rendered? to the immortal gods. 3. Do you not 
yourselves remember the dissensions of Marius and 
Sulla? 4. I remember that, when Octavius was consul, 
this place *was filled* with heaps of corpses, and flowed* 
with the blood of citizens. 5. °Of all these dissensions, 
some tended to the destruction and some to the altera- 
tion of the *form of government. 6. ‘There is no need of 
saying that Sulla avenged the cruelty of Marius’s victory 
with great loss to the state. 7. And yet those men were 
not *of the kind to desire a restoration of harmony, but 
the extermination of citizens. 8. In this war, the most 
cruel within®.the memory of man, you have been saved 
without any bloodshed. 9. All “whose safety is iden- 
tified with that of-the city are regarded as" enemies. 
10. Only” so much of the city as the flames cannot reach 
will be saved. 


CHAPTER eck. 


44. 1. For these important’ services I require from 
you *nothing but the everlasting memory of this day. 
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2. Less worthy men than’ I ‘may be charmed with mute? 
memorials of praise and honor. 3. I know that the mem- 
ory of my deeds will become established in the records 
of your literature. 4. There are two citizens in this city, 
‘one of whom is dumb, the other silent. 5. I hope that 
the boundaries of your empire ‘will be set in the regions 
of the sky. 


CHAPTER, cri: 


45, 1. Those! who wage foreign wars ‘do not have to 
live with those? they have subdued. 2. My lot is not the 
same as* yours, because I have enemies ‘who can injure 
me, while’ you have none. 3. *My duty it was to see 
that ‘you were not harmed. 4. Your duty it is to see 
that ‘no harm comes to me from those audacious men. 
5. I have great support among good citizens, °and those 
who have secured it for me will see that *I am not 
harmed. 6. If all the assaults of domestic foes have 
been repelled from you, you must see that they be not 
turned against me. 7. In behalf of your safety I have 
exposed myself to serious” danger. 8. What higher step’ 
is there "to which VI care toascend? 9. For what odium 
can be incurred “in preserving the republic that will not 
redound to my glory? 10. If you pray to yonder“ Jupi- 
ter, your guardian, you will be in perpetual peace, 
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CHAPTERS I.—V. 


46. 1. Fellow-citizens,’ the republic is safe. Your 
wives, your children, and your homes have, through? my 
labors, been rescued® from fire and sword, and restored® to 
you. And, because I know that you are waiting ‘to learn 
>what has taken place since Catiline a few days ago burst 
out of the city, I will lay before you the whole matter. 

2. The leaders who remained in the city ‘tried to tam- 
per with the ambassadors from Gaul, for the purpose of 
exciting an outbreak “beyond the Alps; and, as* they were 
about to return to their people in Gaul, gave them a let- 
ter of? instructions for Catiline, “which they were to 
deliver to him on” their way. 

3. When I found out that they were “laying this plot, 
I saw that the opportunity was offered me “of getting 
such a grasp of the whole conspiracy that both you and 
the senate might clearly understand“ it. Therefore, 
since I used the aid of the prators, Flaceus and Pompti- 
nus, the Allobroges and Volturcius were arrested “just 
as they were going upon the Mulvian bridge. They gave 
up the letters to the prators, and were brought back to 
the city. 

4, Although “it was the opinion of many distinguished 
men “that I should open the letters before submitting 
them to the senate, I kept the seals unbroken. After 
Volturcius, to whom I had given the official pledge by 
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order of the senate, had disclosed what!’ he knew, and 
the Gauls had "given evidence regarding Lentulus and 
the rest, the documents were brought forward. 

5. Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, each” identified his 
hand and seal. The letters were read. Cethegus was 
silent. Statilius confessed. Lentulus, though at first 
he denied, a while afterwards confessed, suddenly and 
contrary to the expectation of all, on being asked by the 
Gauls whether he had not” said something to them about 
firing the city. 


CHAPTERS VI.—VIII. 


47, 1. After the evidence had all been set forth, the 
senate ‘passed a decree against nine of? the conspirators, 
that they should be *put under guard, and, because Len- 
tulus was a preetor, it was decided that he should first 
resign his office, *so that there might be no ’scruples to 
prevent his being punished. 

2. °A vote of thanks to me was passed, because I had 
driven Catiline from the city, and held ‘under arrest the 
infamous leaders of this most accursed war. And also 
the senate decreed a thanksgiving to the immortal gods 
in my name, because I had not only managed the ‘affairs 
of state successfully, but had even saved the state. 

3. Now there is no longer anything *for us to fear; for 
all the resources of Catiline, and all his hopes will col- 
lapse, “now that he has been driven from intestine plots 
to open marauding. "As long as he was in the city, ?we 
had everything to fear; for he was so active, so bold, so 
crafty, so alert in villany, that we “could have met and 
thwarted all his designs only“ “with the greatest diffi- 


culty, 
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4, And yet, fellow-citizens, “it almost seems as if the 
immortal gods themselves had managed all these impor- 
tant affairs by their own will and power. For, surely, © 
™t does not belong to human wisdom to have foreseen 
all that has happened in our consulship. Do you not 
remember® that yonder Romulus was struck by a thun- 
derbolt of Jove, and that other images of the gods in the 
Capitol were cast down? By “such things as these the 
immortal gods proclaimed the downfall of the city, unless 
a larger statue of Jove “should be set up and turned 
towards the Senate-house and the Forum. 


CHAPTERS IX.—XII. 


48, 1.'Under the guidance of the immortal gods, I 
resisted those men who attempted to set fire to the tem- 
ples and shrines, and brought to light everything that 
they had planned against your safety. The gods, then, 
are worthy of all honor *for saving the city from slaugh- 
ter and fire and bloodshed. 

2. If I should say that I had done these things alone, 
without the help of the gods, I should be *beside myself. 
Does it not seem to have happened providentially that* 
Lentulus was so foolish’ as to intrust the letters to Gauls, 
who, though they might have kept silent, nevertheless, 
of their own accord, offered us the proofs of Catiline’s 
guilt® ? 

3. In return for my important? services, fellow-citizens, 
I ask for no mute memorial of praise, but that? my 
deeds may be cherished in your memories,’ and may be 
perpetuated in the monuments of your literature. But 
since I must live with those? I have subdued, I hope 
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that the protection “afforded by good citizens will be 
secured to me forever. 

4. "There is no need of saying that there is such” dig- 
nity in the republic that it will always defend me, who 
have voluntarily offered myself to all "sorts of dangers 
for your safety, from the assaults of intestine foes. 
Whatever“ odium has been incurred by me ia preserving 
the state, will injure those who are ill-disposed, but will 
*redound to my glory. 


CATILINE IV. 
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CHAPTER I. 


49. 1. If you should turn your eyes towards me, you 
would see that I am anxious about the dangers of the 
state. 2. Forgetful' of these dangers, I think only of 
you and your children. 3. If *my good will towards you 
is agreeable in your sorrows, you will not forget my mis- 
fortunes.® 4, The condition of the consulship is ‘that I 
should forget my own safety and be anxious about yours. 
5. °You are the man whose® house has never been free 
from sorrow and suffering. 6. Why should I not con- 
ceal’ much and endure much, provided that I remedy® 
many evils? 7. Why should my couch; that is devoted 
to repose, be” never secure from the danger of death ? 
8. Why should not this be’ the issue of my consulship 
‘that I may rescue all Italy from devastation? 9. If I 
have rescued the Vestal virgins from bitter outrage, I 
rejoice. 10. Why should Lentulus think’ his name is 
*designed by fate to overthrow” the republic ? 


CHAPTER II. 


50. 1. Therefore, conscript fathers, in the first place, 
cease 'to have a thought about me. 2. Secondly, if any- 
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thing happens? to me, look out for my wife and children. 
3. The gods will requite® you ‘according to your deserts. 
4, You are not so iron-hearted *as not to be affected by 
the death of a brave man. 5. *It cannot be but that I am 
affected by the tears of a loving wife. 6. If anything 
happens? to me, I hope the republic will ‘take in its arms 
‘that little boy of mine. 7. I hope that all will be safe, 
rather than that *violence shall overwhelm them. 8. Con- 
sider all the storms that threaten, if” you do not” devote 
yourselves to the safety of the state. 9. "It is not Tibe- 
rius Gracchus who tampered with the Allobroges and 
called out the slaves. 10. Gaius Gracchus did not form 
the design Yof slaying all the citizens. 11. No one is left 
to await the issue of this day. 


/ 


CrvAP REE LLL. 


51. 1. First, tyou decided that *a vote of thanks to me 
should be passed, *because by my ability and diligence 
the conspiracy was discovered. 2. Secondly, you gave 
into custody Lentulus and the rest by name. 3. Lastly, 
you decreed a thanksgiving in my name, ‘an honor which 
no one in a civil capacity has held before me. 4. *It be- 
longs to the consul to state beforehand that we have 
already *formed our judgment about the fact. 5. Great 
madness is rife in the republic, and certain new ills are 
brewing.’ 6. You must determine before night ‘what 
order to pass about the punishment of the conspirators. 
7. You are greatly mistaken, if you think that this mis- 
chief has not covertly worked its way through the prov- 
inces. 8. I did *not by any means lay open this conspiracy 
by forbearance” and procrastination.” 9. Yesterday you 
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decided “what reward to give to Volturcius. 10. Many 
men are implicated in this atrocious” crime. 


CHAPTER IV. 


52. 1. Silanus lis of the opinion that the death? pen- 
alty ought to be employed against bad citizens. 2. Death 
is not appointed by the gods as a punishment, but as a 
necessity® of nature. 3. Two kinds of punishment are 
made use of in this republic, death* and ‘imprisonment for 
life. 4. Caesar favors® one, Silanus the other. 5. Has not 
death been appointed as a rest® from toils and miseries ? 
6. Ought “7a man, who has attempted to deprive his fellow- 
citizens of life, to enjoy life? 7. A philosopher never 
meets death unwillingly, a brave man often does* even 
gladly. 8. I hope I %shall find men “for whom death 
itself has no terrors. 9."Let them be distributed among 
the free-towns, if you wish that to be done. 10. Let us 
ordain “that no one shall break their bonds. 11. Let it 
be ordained besides that their goods be confiscated. 
12. It is “inconsistent with the dignity of the free-towns 
to lighten the punishment of these impious men. 
13. Death “would have had no terrors, if it removed all 
the penalties of crime. 14. If death should take away 
all hope, men would never meet it willingly. 


CHAPTER V-. 


53. 1. It is for my? interest to second? the proposition 
of Gaius Cesar. 2. It is for Cesar’s* interest to follow 
the popular course. 3. What ‘is the difference between 
men’ who are truly popular and men’ who wish to be 
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regarded as popular? 4. If you follow the course that 
Cesar followed, *I am inclined to think you wish’ to be 
regarded as popular. 5. If you ‘were absent day before 
yesterday, ®I am inclined to think you *did not wish to 
consult for the welfare of the state. 6. Now no one 
doubts “what Czesar’s opinion is about the fact. 7. But, 
indeed, you do not know what the difference is’ between 
a supplicatio and a gratulatio. 8. Can" he who is an 
enemy to the republic be in any wise” a citizen? 
9. More trouble “is in store for “the man who contem- 
plates the destruction of the city. 10. No one will hesi- 
tate to call the proposer of the Sempronian law popular. 
11. The law ordains that hereafter no one be consigned 
to darkness and chains. 12. The law ordained that” the 
property of Lentulus should be confiscated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


54, 1. The proposal of Silanus is far’ milder than 
Cesar’s. 2. *May I enjoy this city in safety, in so 
far as I am not actuated*® by cruelty in punishing so 
greatacrime. 3. *Methinks I see Cethegus revelling in 
your blood. 4. If Lentulus *is on the throne, and Ga- 
binius is his prime minister, then Catiline will come with 
an army. 5. Because Lentulus hoped “to be king, for 
this reason I was the more severe against him. 6. If I 
do not “inflict the severest punishment upon him, I shall 
seem too lenient. 7. *When your house is set on fire by _ 
a slave, do you not? “inflict punishment upon that slave oF \ 
8. Should I not seem cruel and hard-hearted, if I did” not 
kill the slave who slew” my children? 9. So “in the 
ease of Lentulus, who wished to butcher our wives and 
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children, if we put him to death, “shall we be regarded 
as cruel, or merciful? 10. He “aimed at murdering one 
by one the children of each one of you. 11. Does a man 
seem to anyone brave and patriotic,” who confesses that 
he hopes *to be king? 12. You, conscript fathers, have 
Vassigned to me the preservation of the state. 13. Are 
you afraid “of seeming too severe in the case of such a 
monstrous and unholy crime? 14. Much more should 
you be afraid “of seeming cruel to your country by the 
remission of the punishment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


55. 1. I have assistance enough ‘to carry out *the 
measures that you decide upon. 2. *Every preparation 
and every provision has been made for preserving the 
common fortunes of us all. 3.*Not only has my dili- 
gence been indefatigable,® but-the desire of the Roman 
people to retain imperial sway has been much greater. 
4. The Forum is the only place ‘in which there is a suf- 
ficient guard. 5. This is the only case *in which knights 
and senators ‘have one and the same feeling. 6. These 
are the only men ‘who cannot be reckoned in the number 
of citizens. 7. Why should not all conspire’ for the com- 
mon safety 2. 8. We yield to them superiority of rank 
‘only to vie with them in patriotism. 9. I assure you 
that the whole multitude of free-born citizens is present. 
10. For who is there to whom any evil can come here- 
after ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


56, 1. It is ‘worth while to observe that even the 
slaves are contributing to the common safety °as much 
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good-will as* they can. 2. There is no freedman, ®pro- 
vided he has obtained the privilege‘ of citizenship, who 
does not judge’ this to be his country. 3. *If you were 
born here, should you judge this to be a city of enemies ? 
4. There is no one of these men whom liberty has not 
aroused ‘to the defence of our common country. 5. Is it 
‘worth while to attempt to tamper with the feelings of 
the poor and ignorant? 6. But why do I mention the 
poor and miserable, whose labor is maintained by the 
tranquillity® of the state? 7. That pander of Lentulus 
*eould not find a man so wretched in fortune “as not to 
desire the place of his daily toil to be safe. 8. If the 
slaves contributed as much as they could to the common 
safety, pray “what would the freedmen have done? 9. If 
their daily gains are fostered by tranquillity, pray what 
would happen to them in war? 10. Have you not heard 
that Lentulus hoped to be able to arouse those whose 
gains *depend upon numbers of citizens ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


57. 1. My hfe has been spared from many dangers 
for the safety of the Roman people. 2. Do you' see to 
it that? my life may be spared *to save the state. 3. See 
to it that* the assistance of all orders fail me not.* 
4. Let all unite with mind and will, with heart® and voice. 
5. Citizens of all ranks stretch out their supphant’ hands 
to the conscript fathers. 6. See to it that that vestal® 
fire be eternal. 7. This day “the decision must be made 
concerning that eternal fire of Vesta, concerning the tem- 
ples and shrines of the gods. 8. Not always have you 
had leaders mindful of you and forgetful of themselves. 
9. This day, “for the first time, you behold all men of all 
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ranks “having one and the same feeling. 10. I have spoken 
these words” in order that I might seem to have done my 
duty ¥as consul. 


CHAPTER X. 


58. 1. Before I come back to the vote, I will say a 
few words! about the great multitude of enemies that 
I have brought upon myself. 2. But if at some time 
they threaten *me with death, I shall never repent of 
5what I have done. 3. For I have attained ‘such glory 
in life ast no one else’ ever did.1. 4. Other men you have 
honored with great praise *for the good management of 
public affairs. 5. "Grant that Scipio compelled’ Hannibal 
to depart out of Italy. 6. “Grant that two cities are hos- 
tile to this republic. 7. Is it a greater thing’ to destroy 
Carthage and Numantia than to save Rome from the 
greatest dangers? 8. I have taken care that, when you 
Shave gone to the provinces, you may have °%a place 
to come back to. 9. And yet, in one respect” victories 
abroad" are better than victories “at home. 10. Intes- 
tine foes, when they have been conquered, can never 
be received into our friendship. 11. Wherefore I have 
brought upon myself an eternal war with desperate citi- 
zens. 12. By “your help and that of all good men, these 
great’ dangérs may easily be averted from me and mine. 
13. This harmony *between you and the knights can 
never be broken by any force. 14. No force can be found 
to weaken the union of all good men. 


CHAPTER XI. 


59. 1. As long as the memory of my diligence is 
fixed in your minds, I shall be protected by an impreg- 
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nable’ defence. 2. My little son? will have protection 
enough, if you will remember that he is my‘ son. 3. I 
have preserved the dignity of the state at my own pe- 
culiar’ risk. 4. In return for the things that I have set 
aside on your account, I ask nothing but® protection for 
my son. 5. Since this is so, conscript fathers, decide 
‘with care and ‘with vigor Son what concerns the safety 
of the republic. 6. As long as I live,! I will maintain 
whatever? you decide upon, and “by my own efforts will 
carry into effect your decrees. 7. You have a consul who 
will obey your decrees. 8. I commend to you the tem- 
ples and shrines of the gods, which? will have protection 
enough, if you “make your decision with care and with 
vigor. 


FOR WRITTEN TRANSLATION. 
——¢—— 
CHAPTERS I.—IV. 


60. 1. ?Conscript fathers, you know that I am never 
free from the danger of death either? in the Forum, or? 
in the Senate-house, or? in my own home, or? even in this 
seat of honor; but yet, whatever fate awaits’ me, I shall 
endure it with equanimity,* provided that by my efforts 
safety is secured to you and to the Roman people. 

2. For why should I not rejoice *to have rescued you, 
your wives, and your children from slaughter, and the 
Vestal virgins from bitter outrage, even if the immortal 
gods should will ‘that I am to suffer all pains and hard- 
ships, and even death itself? Wherefore it ‘belongs to 
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you to cease thinking* of me, and to bend your ener. 
gies to defending the name and safety of the Roman 
people. 

3. You have heard the witnesses; you have heard the 
confessions of the accused; you have seen clearly that a 
plan has been formed by Lentulus and the others °to 
arouse the slaves, to receive Catiline, to destroy this fair 
city of ours, and to lay waste all Italy with fire and 
sword, so that no one may remain” *to bewail the ruin 
of our common country. 

4. Yesterday I asked "for your judgment about the 
fact, and "for your decision about the penalty. To-day, 
before night, we must decide what is to be done with” the 
accused. For this mischief, which has spread further 
“than is generally supposed, can by no means be checked 
by "forbearance and procrastination. 

5. ®It is the opinion of Decimus Silanus that the con- 
spirators should be punished with death, while” Gaius 
Cesar holds that death was not appointed by the gods 
as'* a punishment, but as a rest from” toil and misery ; 
and therefore he recommends” confiscation of property 
and imprisonment for life. Life alone he leaves to those 
impious men. 


*~ 


CHAPTERS V.—VII. 


61. 1. The proposal of Gaius Cesar is ‘that of one 
*who is consulting for the safety of the people, and is, as 
it were, a hostage for® his perpetual good-will towards the 
state. No one can doubt what he thinks about the whole 
case who voted a reward to the informer, and thanks to 
the investigator; and who, though‘ a mild and gentle per- 
son, consigns Lentulus to perpetual darkness and chains. 
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2. Wherefore, if you adopt the proposal of Silanus, I 
shall not fear the charge of cruelty, for what cruelty can 
there be in punishing with death a man who is in no 
sense’ a citizen, but is an enemy of the republic? The 
proposer of the Sempronian law himself was put to- 
death by command of the people. 

3. When I see ‘in my mind’s eye the city falling in 
ruin, the ‘wretched heaps of unburied citizens, and 
Cethegus revelling in your blood, I cannot *think of 
mercy and compassion towards the guilty wretches* who 
have wished to murder us, and to set up the race of the 
Allobroges on the ruins of the city. 

4. And now, lest some one may *be apprehensive “that 
there is not help enough to carry out the measures that 
you decide upon to-day, "I will say that every prepara- 
tion has been made. The Roman people, through their 
earnest desire to retain their imperial sway, “have aimed 
to give me all the assistance I want. X 


CHAPTERS VIII—XI. 


62. 1. It is ‘worth while to recognize the zeal of all 
citizens of all ranks. But why ’should I mention them ? 
For their own interests’ stimulate them to defend their 
country. Even the slaves, who are ‘not citizens at all, 
if only they are in a tolerable condition of servitude, 
contribute ‘all they can to the safety and tranquillity of 
the state. 

2. And the poor and ignorant, ‘although Lentulus 
‘tried to tamper with them, almost outstrip you in patri- 
otism.® Indeed, those who “are dependent on their daily 
gains in the shops, —since, "when the shops are closed 
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their gains are diminished,—have no desire to follow 
the fortunes of men who are trying to overthrow the 
very foundations of the republic. 

3. Such being the case, conscript fathers, see to it that 
you “do not fail in your duty to those whose help has 
never failed you. Our common country is beset by the 
torches and weapons of an impious conspiracy. The 
lives® of all the citizens are in danger. Desperate men 
are threatening the citadel and the Capitol, the temples 
of the gods, the walls of the city, and even our very 
homes and firesides; and “upon you rests the decision 
whether “all that we see about us shall stand, or the 
whole republic be destroyed. 

4. *®I may lose my life, for I have undertaken eternal 
war against the enemies of the republic; but the memory 
of my deeds will remain. I have ever been mindful of 
you and forgetful of myself; and I shall not hesitate to 
execute your decrees, even if the violence of wicked men 
shall threaten “me with death, 


ARCHIAS. 


Se 


FOR ORAL TRANSLATION. 
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CHAPTER. 1. 


63. 1. I do not deny that I have some! talent. 2. *I 
have had some experience in the practice of oratory. 
3. Aulus Licinius *has a right to claim from me the 
advantage of my training in the liberal‘ arts. 4. *In 
my boyhood these studies were not uncongenial to me. 
5. When I recall the earhest recollections’ of childhood, 
I see that my mind was moulded by Aulus Licinius. 
6. I entered upon the study of oratory ‘with him for my 
master. 7. From him I received that by which I am 
able to help him. §8. Do you, perchance, wonder that I 
have said this? 9. I, too, have ‘another kind of intel- 
lectual endowment. 10. *Not even he is entirely devoted 
to this single pursuit. 


CEEA PIPE i UT 


64. 1. Does it seem strange to you that I am speaking 
in behalf of a poet? 2. It is not strange that before 
these "highly educated men *I should adopt a new method 
of pleading. 3. Since the pretor, before whom the case 
is tried, is a very learned man, this method of pleading 
will not be disagreeable to him. 4. I know that it *differs 
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widely from the custom of the courts. 5. I shall speak 
a little more freely about poets and learned men. 6. I 
beg of a 4to speak freely about the pursuit of litera, 
ture. 7. If you grant me this indulgence, it will not 
seem Pos to me. 8. If Licinius is not a citizen, he 
ought to be admitted. 9. If he was nota citizen, he ought 
to have been admitted. 10. Since he is a citizen, he ought 
not to be excluded from the list of citizens. 


CHAPTERS Ma: 


65. 1. As soon as Archias devoted himself to writing, 
he quickly excelled all others. 2. In boyhood we devote 
ourselves to the study of composition’. 3. 7He had the 
good fortune to be born at Antioch, a once populous 
city. 4. In his boyhood he was so trained in polite 
learning that ‘he had many rewards given him. 5. Greek 
arts were so much? cultivated in Italy that the arrival of 
Archias was quickly noised abroad. 6. All who ‘are 
competent to appreciate talent deem Archias worthy of 
their acquaintance. 7. When he had come to Rome, a 
city full of learned men, he found Marius and Catulus 
consuls. 8. Lucullus not only received him into his 
home when he was a youth, but also was intimate ‘with 
him inhis old age. 9. When he had written of the 
great exploits of Marius, he was very agreeable to *that 
famous man. 10. He had the Luculli so closely® bound 
to him that he *received the highest honors from them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


66. 1. When he had withdrawn from Sicily, he came 
into Italy. 2. Heraclea was a city possessed! of the most 
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favorable privileges and treaty-rights. 3. He was worthy 
through his own merits *to be enrolled as! %a citizen of 
Heraclea. 4. Since he declared his intention to the pre- 
tor within sixty days, he was enrolled. 5. I have spoken 
of ‘nothing but his domicile in Italy. 6. Lucullus did 
not think, but he knew, that Archias was enrolled at 
Heraclea. 7. Can you deny that ambassadors have come 
*from Heraclea on account of this trial? 8. SEverybody 
knows that the public records were burned in’ the Italian 
war. 9. Since we cannot have the testimony of the 
records, it is ridiculous to ask for it. 10. Many years 
"before the burning of the registry at Heraclea, he had 
been enrolled at Rome. 11. Or do you not demand the 
records? Nay, rather, you ask for ‘nothing but the 
records. 12. You do not think, but you know, that they 
are wont to be tampered with. ’ 


CHAPTER V. 


67. 1. All confidence in the records was destroyed, 
because they were kept carelessly. 2%. Gabinius was not 
troubled at the erasure of names. 35. In these records, 
then, you see the erasure of a single name. 4. 'What 
reason is there for our having doubts about the erasure, 
especially since Metellus was *so careful that he went 
to the pretor and said that he had found one*®? 5. Many 
ordinary men are ‘possessed of no skill, while stage- 
performers enjoy’ the highest reputation for genius. 
6. "What reason is there why the Neapolitans should 
bestow citizenship on ordinary men? 7. I have always 
Swished to be a Neapolitan. 8. He did not use the rec- 
ords of the Neapolitans, because he always ‘wished 
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to be a Tarentine. 9. Archias was not assessed by the 
last censors, because he was with’ the army in Asia. 
10. Since ‘up to that time he had conducted himself as 
a citizen, he was rated according to our laws. 11. Such 
being the case, what reason is there for his hesitating to 
make a will? 


CHAPTER VI. 


68, 1. I ask of you why you are so charmed with 
Aulus Licinius. 2. Could our minds bear such a strain, 
if he did not supply us ‘with means to relieve them ? 
3. If we did not cultivate our minds, *we could not be 
supplied with material for.speaking, amid such a variety 
of topics. 4. Why should you *be ashamed ‘of having 
devoted yourself to these studies? 5. I have not +o 
buried myself in literature as to bring nothing out of 
it to the general advantage. 6. I assign Sas much time 
to managing my own affairs as® you do to early banquets. 
7. Who would justly blame you, if you should assign 
some’ time to ball-playing? 8. The daily attacks of un- 
principled men must be regarded ‘as of slight conse- 
quence in *the pursuit of glory. 9. IfI had not “tried 
to secure glory and honor, I should not have devoted 
myself to these studies. 10. Why should I be ashamed 
“of exposing myself to so many struggles for your wel- 
fare? 11. “While studying the portrayals of excellent 
men, left us by the Greek and Latin writers, we train 
our own minds to emulate them. 


CHAPTER Wii. 


69. 1. There have been famous men who were not 
trained in literature. 2. 'What I am to assert about 
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those men who *had no learning 'may be relied upon. 
3. We extol with praises those men whose valiant deeds 
have been ‘the theme of history. 4. It is certain that 
*natural ability without learning has often been effectual 
‘in gaining glory. 5. Some one will ask: “What? Does 
learning without natural ability have much’ weight?” 
6. Do we seek pleasure alone from these pursuits ? 
7. The relaxation ‘afforded by these studies is *adapted 
to all times and all ages. 8. If they did not nurture our 
youth, nevertheless, in my opinion, they would charm 
our old age. 


CELAPTER svt. 


70. 1. 1It seems as if you ought to admire the skill 
and grace of Roscius, even though you are a rustic. 
2. Who of youis so rude *as not to admire skill and 
grace in others, even though he does not have them him- 
self? 3. *It seems as if a man “of such excellent skill and _ 
grace ought not to die at all. 4. But Roscius could not 
recite’ on the spur of the moment a great number of 
verses. 5. And, “if he were recalled, he could not ‘treat 
the same subject with change of words and »>xpressions. 
6. When Archias writes 'with care and thought, °we pay 
the most diligent attention to him. 7. ’We are told 
by the most learned men that poets are inspired by an 
enthusiasm that is almost divine. 8. Why should we 
not admire a poet "who has ..tained the glory of the 
writers of old? 9. Shall I not defend Archias in every 
way? 10. Does he not seem to be commended to us 
by some gift and endowment of the gods themselves ? 
11. Are not you, gentlemen of the jury, who are listen- 
ing to me so attentively, moved by the voice of poets ? 
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12. Let this name of poet be held in reverence among 
men “of such refinement. 


CHAPTER Lx 


71. 1. Shall we reject Archias, who has devoted all 
his talent to celebrating the glory of the Roman people? 
2. When a young man, he touched upon the Cimbric 
campaign! of Gaius Marius. 3. Marius was not so disin- 
clined to the Muses that he ’was not glad to hear the 
Cimbric campaign celebrated in verse. 4. They say that 
Marius said he *was very glad to hear the voice of a poet 
celebrating his fame. 5. °*When Themistocles was asked 
whose voice he ‘liked best to hear, he said, “His by 
whom my own valor “is best set forth.” 6. We are espe- 
cially fond of ‘a man by whose genius we think our 
deeds’ can be celebrated. 7. What musician do you like 
best to hear? 8. The Mithridatic war was carried on 
*with greatly varied fortunes by land and sea. 9. “The 
sinking of the fleet off Tenedos was celebrated by 
the genius of Archias. 10. “Our fame is celebrated by 
those through whose genius the triumphs of our generals 
are extolled. 11. Not only Lucullus, but also the name 
of the Roman people, is honored by the praises of Archias. 
12. By the strategy of Lucullus, a most friendly city was 
rescued from the assaults of the king. 


CHAPTER X. 


72. 1. You are greatly mistaken, if you think Greek 
is read less' than Latin. 2. If we admit to citizenship a 
man of Rudiz, we certainly ought not to reject a Hera- 
clean. 38. Our glory and fame have extended ’as far as 
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our arms have reached. 4. *This our Archias writes of 
our achievements in Greek verse. 5. Fortunate are the 
Roman people *in having found Archias as the herald of 
their fame. 6. O fortunate Alexander, *to have stood 
by the tomb of Achilles! 7. O fortunate young men, “to 
be able to read Latin poetry’! 8. When Pompey pre 
sented Theophanes with citizenship, the soldiers ap- 
proved, just as if they ‘shared in the glory. 9. And so, 
I suppose, if Archias had not been presented with citi- 
zenship by Lucullus, he *could not have obtained” it from 
Sulla. 10. I will bestow a reward upon you, but on con- 
dition “that you write nothing hereafter. 11. The genius 
and merit of Archias are worthy” of the greatest reward. 
12. He who desired an epigram to be made upon him 
by a poor poet would not, I suppose, have sought for 
Archias. 


CHAPTER XI. 


73. 1. It cannot be disguised that 7every good man is 
influenced by a desire for celebrity. 2. Philosophers 
decry glory, but write their names in their books. 
3. Even? the great Fulvius consecrated the spoils of 
Mars to the Muses. 4. %In a city in which poets are 
honored by generals, we ought not ‘to be averse to the 
welfare of poets. 5. My own love of glory is perhaps 
too ardent, but yet it is an honorable one.’ 6. I have 
never written treatises on the contempt of glory. 
7. Many things I did, ‘with your co-operation, for the 
welfare of this city. 8. "If glory be withdrawn, what 
other thing is there *for us to desire? 9. If the soul 
looked not forward into the future, what reason is there 
*for us to distress ourselves with so many cares and 
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labors? 10. The soul does not limit its thoughts by the 
same boundaries that determine the period of our lives. 


CHAPTER XII. 


74, 1. Are we ‘so narrow-minded as to think that every- 
thing is to die with us? 2. Those who are engaged in 
public affairs never draw a quiet breath, even to the last 
moment. 3. Do you not prefer to leave a representation 
of your mind rather than of your body? 4. *Do not be 
1s9 narrow-minded as to wish to leave no representation 
of your virtues. 5. Wherefore, gentlemen of the jury, 
we beg of you to preserve a man of such talent that he 
is sought after by the most distinguished men. 6. You 
ought to preserve one who is of that class of men that 
is always considered sacred. 7. Wise men think that 
what we do in life *remains in our consciousness after 
death. 8. I am sure that you will take in good part 
what I have said. 9. He who holds the court will take 
in good part what I have said that is ‘foreign to the 
usage “of the court. 10. Receive this man under your 
protection, for he will leave you an everlasting memorial 
of praise. 


FOR WRITTEN TRANSLATION. 
—6— 
CHAPTERS I.—V. 


75. 1. Aulus Licinius Archias was born of a noble 
family at Antioch, a city’ once populous and wealthy, and 
abounding in men “of the highest learning. In boyhood 
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he was trained in polite learning, and afterwards, *having 
devoted himself to writing, he was thought worthy of 
the acquaintance and hospitality of many persons both 
in Italy and Greece. 

2. When he had come to Rome, in the consulship of 
Marius and Catulus, ‘while still a young man, he *became 
acquainted with many distinguished men, who treated® 
him with the greatest respect both on account of his 
genius and learning, and on account of his ‘native worth. 
Not only *was his acquaintance cultivated by those who 
could furnish him with the noblest® subjects “for his pen, 
but also by those who were eager to listen to him. 

3. Although he had had a domicile in Rome for many 
years, and afterwards had been enrolled as a citizen at 
Heraclea, “a city having the most favorable privileges 
and treaty-rights, he was accused by a certain” Gratius, 
under the Papian Law, “on the ground that he was not 
a Roman citizen. Now’ the Papian law enacted” that 
all foreigners,” who “had not been admitted to citizenship 
either in Rome or in an allied state, should be ejected 
from the city. 

4. Cicero pleaded the cause of his friend before the 
court, and easily proved by the evidence of Lucullus, and 
of the Heraclean deputies who came to Rome for the sake 
of attending" the trial, that Archias was a Roman citizen 
under the law of Silvanus and Carbo. A large part of his 
oration is devoted to celebrating the praises of literature 
and polite learning. 


CHAPTERS VI.—IX. 


76. 1. Some one 'may ask why I am so greatly charmed 
with these studies. Because they are ’adapted to all 
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times, all ages, and all places; because they relieve my 
mind *when it is weary with the din and strife of the 
Forum; because by means of them this *oratorical ability 
‘is improved; and because I am able *to study the por- 
trayals of eminent men, which authors have left us in 
their books. Setting these examples before me, I can 
edueate my mind and judgment by the very contempla- 
tion of excellent men. 

2. Do you ask whether’ all our great commanders have 
been trained in literature? Not all; for there have been 
men of such pre-eminent ‘natural ability that, even with- 
out the aid of learning, they *haye shown themselves not 
only brave and wise, but well-balanced and dignified. 
But it is, nevertheless, certain that learning “is of great 
assistance in the cultivation of character.” 

3. We all have been accustomed to admire Roscius, 
but he won our affection by the activity of his body; 
and shall we not also admire Archias for the wonderful 
activity” of his mind? Why,” he can recite on the spur 
of the moment, “without writing a single word, most 
excellent poetry” on the very events that are taking 
place “around him. Other accomplishments” depend 
upon instruction and rules and method; the poet Shas 
his power from nature itself. 

4. "Let the men of Colophon claim Homer for their 
own; this Archias “belongs to us, by his own desire and 
by our laws. His voice we “like to hear, because he 
celebrates the name and fame of the Roman people. 
Grant that our own Ennius was” dear to the elder 
Africanus; is not Archias “dearly loved by that distin- 
guished general, Lucius Lucullus, who opened Pontus 
to the Roman people, and routed the innumerable forces 
of the Armenians ? 
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CHAPTERS X.—XII. 


77, 1. Alexander the Great had with him many histo- 
rians of his exploits,forv he knew that, if he had no one 
to be the herald of his valor, his name 2would be buried 
in the same tomb that *should cover his body. And so 
our own “ Magnus” awarded a prize to the historian of 
his achievements, Theophanes of Mytilene. His sol- 
diers, too, as if they ‘had a share in his glory, approved 
the act. 

2. When Sulla was in Spain, he bestowed citizenship 
upon many of the Spaniards; and would he have rejected 
Archias, *if he had sought his favor? He who was so 
eager “to have his actions celebrated in verse that he 
lent an ear to the poor poets of Cordova, would not, I 
suppose, have sought for the genius and ability’ of 
Archias. 

3. It must be admitted that even® those philosophers 
who write treatises on the contempt of glory are them- 
selves,® nevertheless, influenced by the love of praise; 
and, in fact, *the best men are most attracted by glory. 
I do not hesitate to confess to you that I myself* desire 
no other reward for my toils and dangers in your behalf 
than the eternal heralding of my virtues. 

4, Wherefore, since Archias has done honor in his 
verse to the achievements of the Roman people and of 
your generals; since he has promised “to give an eternal 
record of praise "to you in view of your recent perils ; 
and since he is ’possessed of such a genius that he is 
courted by our most distinguished men, I entreat you, 
gentlemen of the jury, to receive him under your pro- 
tection, so that he may seem to be relieved by your 
humanity, rather than injured by your severity. 


f2 


NOTES. 


In the Exercises a superior figure (e.g., Daily’) put after a word applies to 
that word alone; put before a word, applies to two or more immediately foi. 
lowing. Literal translations and idioms are printed in Italics. Cf.= compare; 
w.= with; other abbreviations will be readily understood. 


CATILINE I. 


1. Cuav. I. 1. The interrogative n6nne is not used in this 
chapter, but the very strong nihilne, or n6n without -ne. 2. This 
sentence may be put in the active form, as in the text. 3. Into. 
4. Direct question. 5. Ind. question. 6. Become a sharer of. 7. Not 
subjunctive. 8. Omit. 9. Remember that “ought” is in the past 
tense, and “to have been marked” in the present. 10. These [things]. 
11. Cf.n.9. 12. That. 18. A result clause. 14. Been wanting. 

2. Cuap. II. 1. The direct form of cOnsul vidéret ... cape- 
ret. 2. Omit. 3.A purpose clause. 4. Now the twentieth day you 
suffer. 65. Use the perfect inf., and compare with 1, 13 and 16 and 
notes. 6. “Himself” is strongly emphatic. Observe that the em- 
phasis in Latin is given to the subject, not, as in Eng., to the ob- 
ject. 7. Of. 8. Observe the two expressions for “daily.” 9. Omit 
“form of.” 10. Lest I be said. 11. Who dares. 12. Num quis. 
13. Fut. tense. 14. Move yourself. 15. You not perceiving. 

8. Cuapr. III. 1. Rel. clause of characteristic. 2. By means of. 
8. Forget. 4. “That of yours”=iste. 5. Jt is permitted to you. 
6. The Roman method of reckoning and expressing dates should 
be learned. 7. Use the abstract word “audacity.” 8. Change to 
the active form, as in the text. 9. Ind. discourse. 10. For the sake 
of saving themselves. 11. Our slaughter. 

4, Cuar. IV. 1. Watch sharply. 2. Madness and villany. 3. In 
w. ace. 4. Among the scythe-makers. 5. Of. 6. Omit. 7. Rel. of 
characteristic; antecedent indefinite. 8. Our death of all. 9. Pres. 
subj. 10. Because I was alive, a little of delay was to you. 11. Rel. 
of purpose. 12, Of the nations. 
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5. Cuar. V. 1. Verb in the pres. tense. 2. Cf. tuds... quam 
pliriméds. 3. A conditional clause w. dum modo. 4. Me and you. 
5. Private. 6. Abl. abs. 7. Through himself. 8. Life. 9. Called. 
10. Ut w. subj. 11. 7 commanding. 12. Consult me. 

6. Cuar. VI. 1. See 3,n. land 4,n. 7. 2. Affairs. 3. In. 
4. When. 5. Cf. 3, n. 7. 6. But what? 7. Use the plural. 8. See 
3, n. 6. 9. With a weapon. 10. Opposed. 11. Madness. 12. Not a 
cum-clause. 13. Many thrusts. 14. From the hands to you. 

7. Cuap. VIL 1. By which. 2. Omit “to be.” 3. So- great. 
4. Hostile eyes of. 5. Mind. 6. Ought to be borne by you (dat.). 
7. Omit. 8. Conditional sentence; A. 308; G.599; H.510. 9. What- 
ever may have sounded. 10. Conditional sentence; A. 307, 1, a.c; 
G. 597; H. 508. 

8. Cuar. VIII. 1. See 7,n. 8. 2. Pres. inf. after. past tense of 
débed. 3. See 2,n.6. Cf. ti téipse. 4. For the sake of avoiding. 
5. Hum, to avoid ambiguity. 6. “Say ...not”=deny. The Latin 
prefers neg6 to dic6 nén. 7. Who was; a rel. clause of reason. 
8. Quod w. subj., why? 9. See 3,n.4. 10. Express this rel. clause 
by a participle. 11. To please itself. 12. Conditional sentence; A. 
307, 2; G. 598; H. 509. 18. With difficulty keep. 14. Going. 

9. Cuap. IX. 1. Note change of tense. 2. Omit “the point of.” 
3. Of so great (value). 4. A result clause; it may be changed to the 
active form, as in the text. 5. Omit “a sense of.” 6. Ut. 7. By 
a straight [road]. 8. Omit “a flame of.” 9. A rel. clause of reason. 

10. Cuar. X. 1. See 3,n.4. 2. To you. 3. See 8,n.10. 4. Aban- 
doned by. 5. Cf. habés ubi 6stentés. 

11, Cuar, XI. 1. A translation of quae dicam . . . mandate. 
2. By much, 3. Pred.nom. 4, Omit. 5. Favor you are returning. 6. Re- 
member that the relative, or rather the verb of which it is subject, 
takes the person of the antecedent. 7. On account of. 8. By the fire. 

12, Cuap, XII. 1. Felt the same [thing]. 2. Reply a few [things] 
to you. 8. I do not fear lest I pollute. 4. Cf. cr€dendd. 5. Abl. 
abs. 6. Who does not know. 

18. Cuap. XIII. 1. So great. 2. N& w. perf. (or pres.) subj. 
3. Conditional sentence; A.306; G.597; H. 508. 4. Will be afflicted. 
5. Hortatory subj. 6. See n. 5, and use the perf. tense. 7. Each 
one. 8. What he feels. 9. See n.5. 10. Joined themselves. 11. Op- 
tative subj. 12. Use the sing. 
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14. Caps. I-III. 1. Lie open. 2. Bound fast. 3. Quoque. 
4, Now the twentieth day. 5. As if buried; omit “‘a sword.” 6. See 
3,n.7. 7. Observe the acc. w. inf., where we might have the nom., 
the subject of the inf. being the same as that of the leading verb. 
8. Of. 9. Shall be. 10. Express this concessive clause by a part. 
11. See 3, n. 2. 12. Held on all sides. 13. See 2, n. 14. 14. The 
various renderings of rés ptiblica should be carefully noted. 

15. Cuars.IV.-VI. 1. On the former night. 2. Omit. 3. Follow 
the text. 4. Of 5. Sharers of. 6. Fut. inf. after “promised.” 
7. Insidiae. 8. Since these things are so. 9. Manlian. 10. Escape; 
put in the subj. after dum modo. 11. In which. 12. Shail live. 
18. In. 14, Many young men. 15. By. 16. Those [things] which. 
17. Pertains to. 

16, Cuars. VII-IX. 1. With what mind. 2. Quod. 3. So great. 
4. Came into. 5. The voice. 6. Away from their eyes. 7. Use the 
pres. tense after iam dit. 8. Make “design” the subject of 
“seems.” 9. Refer6. 10. Make that you know. 11. While they are 
silent, they approve. 12. With the best right. 18. Force and hands. 
14. Dé. 15. While they are silent. 16. Correct yourself. 17. Cf. 
Utinam . . . duint. 

17. Cuars. X.-XIII. 1. A conditional sentence in ind. discourse. 
In such cases always consider what the direct form would be. 
2.Omit. 3. Of. 4. Because. 5. She seems to me to reproach. 6, Be- 
cause I neglect. 7. Whither. 8. See 16,n.7. 9. I know not in what 
way. 10, Cf. omnium scelerum ... matiritas ... értpit. 
11. Not only laid open, but also crushed. 


CATILINE II. 


18. Cuar. I. 1.Ipse. 2.N6n iam. 3. To him; dat. of ref- 
erence. 4. Do you see any reason for the subj. in this clause ? 
5. Bloody. 6. Use the adj. 7. Thrown up. 8. Jaws. 

19. Cuav. II. 1. Use oportet. 2. Emittd. 3. Cf. sed quam 
. . . créderent, and observe change of tense. 4. The thing not hav- 
ing been proved to you. 5, Instead of fut. pass. inf., use fore ut w. 
pres. subj.; it would happen that J, etc. 6, Cf. utinam ... édux- 
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isset. 7. Bear it severely. 8. Because he has gone. 9. Too little 
accompanied, 

20. Cuap. III. 1. Shall have shown. 2. Profugis. 3. Malo. 
4.Ipse. 5. Observe the asyndeton. 6. See 19, n. 5. 

91. Cuar. IV. 1. Should “Catiline” be in the gen. or dat.? 
2. Follow the text in repeating si. 3. The Latin has no separate 
form to express the English progressive. 4. Omit. 5. Abl. of 
cause. 6. The various forms of the conditional sentence should by 
this time be easily recognized, and need not be further referred to 
in these notes. 7. Acc. in exclamation. 8. What tense? 9. Note 
change of tense. 10. So great. 11. How great. 12. Prep. omitted 
before t6ta. 13. Familiarly ; but there is no objection to the super- 
lative. 

22. Cuap. V. 1.Jn [respect to] enduring; abl. of gerundive. 
2. Profligacy and recklessness. 3. Possum. 4. To be despaired of. 
5. Find the sentence of which this is a pretty free translation. 
6. Whom you may fear. 7. It must be contended by us. 

23. Cuapr. VI. 1. Expressed in the prefix. 2. Note the omis- 
sion of “whether.” 38. Primary tense, depending on “will show.” 
4, Thither, whither. 5. Omit. 6. Pluperf. tense denoting prior action. 
7. I suppose. 8. Expressed in ille. 

24. Cuarv. VII. 1. Not animus. 2. Use the personal construc- 
tion; I am said to have sent. 3. Uncondemned. 4. Of so much [value]. 
5. Put in the acc. (pred.) to agree with the omitted subject of the 
inf. 6. Rés ptiblica. 7. Cf.sed cum sint... dicerent. 

25. Cuapr. VIII. 1. Themselves to themselves. 2. Those whom- 
the relative must be expressed in Latin. 3. With the interest 
4, About to. 

26. Cuar. IX. 1. Acc. w. inf. 2. The republic [being] tran 
quil. 3. One and the same which. 4. Present. 5. So. 6. All together. 
7. Omit. 8. Display themselves too insolently. 9, Express by the pass. 

27, Cuar. X. 1. Omit. 2. Emerge. 3. These partly. 4. Badly 
managing business. 5. Partly. 6. In debt. 7. Not only [not] the state 
but not even, etc. 8. Become. 9. Many. 10. Of (from) Catiline’s 
embrace and bosom. 11. Adj. 12. Wish for themselves. 

28. Cuap. XI. 1. Omit “a body of.” 2. Set against = oppose to. 
3. Does not respond to. 4. Abl. 5. Of all things. 6. With us. 7. The 
desires of men. 8, So great, 
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29. Cuar. XII. 1. Enough of guard. 2. Of better mind; abl. of 
quality. 8. Use the pass. periphrastic conj. 4. Atque aded. 
5. Omit. 

30. Cuap. XIII. 1. Togatus. 2. Use the superlative. 3. So 
treacherous. 4. The immortal gods [being] leaders. 5. Many and not 
doubtful. 

31. Cuaps. I~V. 1. Cf. 16, n. 7. 2. Not mtrus. 3. Omit. 
4. Quod. 5. See 18, n.7. 6. Vestriim, not vestri, is the form 
that is used partitively. 7. I wished. 8. Which [thing]. 9. Cf. 
qui quae ego déferrem n6n créderent in chap. II. 10. Rel. w. 
pres. subj. 11. Potential subj. 12. Use the exclamatory phrase. 
18. Fut. perf. 14. Whom we should fear. 15. See 21, n. 10, 11. 

32. Cuars. VI-IX. 1. Such expressions as this are very com- 
mon, and do not need frequent comment. 2. Cf. fuisset necne, 
and observe that “whether” is not there expressed. 3. Hach one. 
4. Looked upon. 5.To be rendered by cum causal. 6. Say this. 
7. Use the superlative. 8. Excit6. 9. Cf. the sentence sed cum 
sint hominés...dicerent? and note change of tense. 10. To. 
11. Use the part. 12. Expressed in the word for “prefer.” 13. That 
tt must be spoken by me. 14. In great debt. 15. A rel. clause of result. 

33. Cuaps. X.-XIII. 1. Who should, etc. 2. Negative purpose. 
3. Know; fut. imperative of scid. 4. See 29, n. 1. 5. Omit. 
6. Pactum. 7. Least. 8. All things. 9. Abl. 10. Quin w. pres. 
subj. 11. Present. 


CATILINE III. 


34. CuHap.I. 1.Sing. 2. Usethe prep. 3. Notcum. 4, Omit. 
5. Among. 6. Omit “a place among.” 7. Follow the order of the 
text. 8. Translate this rel. clause by a participle. 

35. Cuap. II. 1. What tense? 2. In that that I might find out. 
8. Gallic. 4. Subordinate clause in ind. discourse. 5. Cf. n. 2. 
6. I so comprehend. 7. Tétus. 8. What they are plotting. 9. Shall 
have seen. 10. Cf. facultatem. .. oblatam...ut. 11. Transal- 
pine. 12. Translate by two words. 15. Cf. qui omnia . . . senti- 
rent. 14, Use continually. 
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$6. Cuar. III. 1. Of the letters whatever, etc. 2. When now it was 
dawning. 3. See 34, n. 8. 4. Use part. and verb, instead of two 
verbs. 5. It pleased many, etc. 6. Express as a completed act in 
fut. time. 7. Prius...quam. 8. Cf. mé esse facttirum ut... 
non... déferrem. 9. Untouched. 10. “Say not” = deny. 11. See 
n.8. 12. Crowded. 13. If anything of weapons was. 14. Prius quam 
w. subj. 

87. Cuar. IV. 1. Those [things] which = such [things] as. 
2. Cum concessive. 8. Do not omit the reflex. pron. 4. With this 
design that. 5. Use the adj. 6. Shall have. 7. From. 8. Boundless. 
9. Observe the gender of the part. 10. 7t was ordered. 11. Plup. 
subj., representing the fut. perf. indic. of the direct form. 12. Ne- 
césse. 13. Ie. 14. The fated year. 15. Cf. Cethégo cum 
céteris, etc. 

38. Cuar. V. 1. That you cut. 2. Cf. 37,n.1. 3. Replied some- 
thing. 4. Repeat the verb of the question. 5. Whether. 6. Said to 
him. 7. Quidquam. 8. Cf. quid sibi esset cum eis. 9. On 
account of what thing. 10. That [one] whom; the relative must not 
be omitted as in English. 11. Cf.n.10. 12. Denied that he would. 
13. Take care. 

39. Cuar. VI. 1. Jt pleased. thé senate that (ut) thanks should be 
rendered. 2. Observe in the text the several quod-clauses. 3. Given. 
4. Of. 5. See 37, n. 6. 6. Abdicated [himself] from. 7. Hortatory 
subj. 8. Who all. 9. Use noun. 10. Cf. quae religid ...ea 
religidne. 11. Abl. abs. 12. There was tous a scruple. 18, By 
which the less we should punish. 14. Rel. clause of reason. 

40. Cuap. VII. 1. A sub. clause in ind. discourse. 2. Fore 
ut, w. subj. 3. Do not greatly fear. 4. Both can and dares. 5. The 
approaches of all. 6. Knows all [things]. 7. Rel. of characteristic. 
8.Ipse. 9. Things. 10. Conative imperfect. 11. So great. 12. By 
so much before. 138. And also=atque. 14. See A. 308, c; G. 599, 
8; H. 511, 2. 15. Abl. abs. 16. That I may say. 17. Arrested. 

41, Cuar. VIII. 1. So great things. 2. I hardly seem to have 
been able to manage. 3. Without=sine. 4. Vér6 should not come 
first in the sentence. 5. So present, agreeing with “they.” 6. Have 
been hurled. 7, Has been moved. 8. Which [things] so many. 9. Tle. 
10. From heaven. 11. If not=unless. 12. Omit. 18. Cf. signum 
collocandum . . . locavérunt. 14. Opposite than (atque). 
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42, CHap. IX. 1. Here. 2. Who denies. 3. Passive. 4. Who 
does not perceive. 5. This day in the morning. 6. To be turned towards, 
7, Abl. abs. 8. The models for this and the two following condi- 
tional sentences may easily be found in the text. 9. Greatest. 
10. Taken all discretion from these men (dat.). 11. Things. 12. Rel. 
clause after nus. 13. Happen divinely. 

48. Cuar. X. 1. Quoniam. 2. Held. 3. Pres. inf. 4. Use but 
one verb for “filled” and “flowed.” 6. Cf. omnés...vir6és par- 
tim, etc., remembering that “dissensions” is the subject. 6. Re- 
public. 7. It need not be said. 8. Of that kind that they. 9. After. 
10. Who can be safe, the city [being] safe. 11. In the number of. 
12. Omit. 

44, Cuar. XI. 1. So great. 2. Nihil praeterquam. 3. Quam. 
4, Potential subj. 5. Make this word emphatic by its position. 
6. Of whom one. 7. It will be that; fore ut, with pres. subj. 

45. Cuap. XII. 1. Cf. mihi... vivendum. 2. Cf. 38, n. 10. 
8. Which. 4. Consider this a rel. clause of result = “such that they 
can.” 5. Omit. 6. Mine. 7. It was not harmed to you; impers. use of 
the pass. 8. Jt is not harmed to me. Seen.7. 9. Which who have 
secured; cf. quam qui neglegunt. 10. Very great. 11. Whither. 
12. It pleases me. 18. Abl. abs. 14. That. 


46. Cuaps.I-V. 1. What is the usual position of the vocative 4 
2. By means of or because of. 3. For the agreement of the part. see 
A. 187, b; G. 282; H. 439, 2. 4. A purpose clause. 6. Ind. ques- 
tion. 6. This may be expressed by the conative imperf.; were tam- 
pering with. 7. Use the adj. 8. When. 9. And. 10. Rel. clause of 
purpose. 11. Bx. 12. Plotting this. 13. That I should so grasp. 
14. For the person of the verb see A. 205, a; G. 283; H. 463, IT, 1. 
15. When now. 16. It pleased. 17. Acc. w. inf. 18. Those [things | 
which ; rel., not interrog. clause. 19. TestimOnium dic6. 20. Omit. 
21. Use part. or cum-clause. 22. Not something = nothing. 

47. Cuars. VI-VIII. 1. Decreed. 2. Ex. 3. Delivered into 
custody. 4. In order that. 5. Cf. religid . . . qué minus, etc. 
6. Cf. gratiae... aguntur. 7. Arrested. 8. Rés ptiblica; use the 
expression but once in the clause, imitating bene gesta .. . con- 
servata ré publica. 9. Which we may fear. 10. Since. 11. Quam 
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dia. 12. Use the pass. 13. Were able to meet. 14. Omit. 15. Super- 
lative of difficulter, or cum w. abl. 16. Use the personal con- 
struction; the immortal gods seem to have managed. 17. It is not of. 
18. Hold in [by] memory. 19. These so great things. 20. See 37, n. 11. 

48. Cuaps. IX.—XII. 1. Abl. abs. 2. Who saved; rel. clause of 
reason. 3. Stricken in mind. 4. Ut. 5. Form the adj. from the 
adv. démenter. 6.Scelus. 7. See 44, n. 1. 8. Use the sing. 
9. Cf. 38,n.10. 10. Zn. 11. See 48,n.7. 12. That. 18. Omit “sorts 
of.” 14. [fany. 15. Be strong for glory to me. 


CATILINE IV. 


49. Cuar. I. 1. Part. agreeing with “I.” 2. Imitate vestra 
erga mé voluntas. 3. What case follows obliviscor? 4. A 
result-clause. 5. Cf. ego sum ille cGnsul. 6. Zo whom. 7. Po- 
tential subj., as in quid laeter. 8. Subj. of proviso, as in paria- 
tur. 9. Fatal. 10. Use the noun. 

50. CHar. Il. 1. To think. 2. Fut. perf. 3. Gratiam refers. 
4. Imitate pr6 eS ac mereor. 5..Rel. clause of result. 6. Nor 
am I not affected. 7. Embrace. 8. That my little son. 9. In the same 
construction as “all will be safe.” 10. If not=nisi. 11. Not T. 
Gracchus tampered, etc. 12. That he should slay. 13. Ad w. gerundive. 

51. Cuar. III. 1. Imitate céterds . . . dandés cénsuistis. 
2. Omit “a vote of.” 38. This causal clause naturally seems to 
express the reason of those who passed the vote. 4. Which honor, 
object of “held.” 5. Jt is of the consul. 6. Judged. 7. Mixing ; 
pass. 8. What you may decree. 9. By no means. 10. Use the gerund. 
11. Cf. n. 8. 12. So great. 

52. Cuap. IV. 1. Cénse6. 2. Of death. 3. Pred.nom. 4. Ap- 
position. 5, Perpetual chains. 6, Faved, foll. by the dat. 7. He. 
8. Omit. 9. Fut.inf. 10. By whom death itself is not feared. 11. Hor- 
tatory subj. 12. Lest any one. 13. Ut. 14. Not of the dignity. 
15. Was not to be feared. See 40, n. 14. 

53. Cuap. V. 1. Abl. sing. fem. of meus. 2. Follow. 3. Gen. 
4. Note the two meanings of interest in this chap. 5. Those. 6.1 
know not whether. 7. Subj. of ind, question, 8. Indic. 9. Were 
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unwilling. 10. What Ceasar judges. 11. Use the interrog. -ne. 
12. Manner. 13. Contrah6. 14: Him. 15. See 52, n.12. 16. See 
52, n. 13. 

54. Cuap. VI. 1. By much. 2. So let it be permitted me to, etc., 
as I am not. 3. Moved. 4.I seem to myself to see. 5. Shall be king 
(=reign). 6. That he should be king (= reign). 7. Take punishment 
Jrom. 8. Abl. abs. 9. Use the interrog.nGnne. 10. Should. 11. Subj. 
by attraction. 12.In. 13. In the double question use utrum.. . 
an. 14. Cf. id égérunt ut... collocarent. 15. Loving [of] his 
country. 16. See 52, n. 9. 17. Cf. attribuit nds trucidandés. 
18. Lest you seem. 

55. Cuap. VII. 1. Ad w. gerundive. 2. Those [things] which. 
3. All [things] have been prepared. 4.Cum. 5. Highest. 6. A rel. 
clause after sOlus takes the subj. 7. Feel one and the same [thing]. 
8. Potential subj. 9. So... that we may vie. 

56. Cuar. VIII. 1. The price of the labor. 2. So much, how much. 
3. Who has obtained; rel. clause of proviso. 4. Fortune. 5. Subj., 
why? 6.This conditional clause may be expressed by a part. 
7. See 55, n. 1. 8. Hase. 9. Could find no one. 10. Who did not 
desire. 11. Cf. quid. . . futiirum fuit. 12. Are sustained by. 

57. Cuar. 1X. 1. To be expressed emphatically. 2. Ut. 3. For 
saving. 4. Negative purpose. 5. Hortatory. 6. Zeal. 7. Make this 
word agree with “citizens.” 8. Of Vesta. 9. It must be decided. 
10. First, 11. Cf. 55,n. 7. 12. Omit. 18. Consular. 

58. Cuap. X. 1. Omit. 2. Death to me. 3. My deeds. 4. So 
great... how great. 5. Other. 6. Of the republic well managed. 1. Cf. 
sit Scipio clarus. 8. Perf. subj. 9. Whither you may return. 
10. Place. 11. External. 12. Domestic. 13. Follow the text, vestr6 
bonGrumque, etc. 14. See 44,n.1. 15. Of you (= your) and of, 
ete. 16. Which may weaken. 

59. Cuap. XI. 1. Fut. tense. 2. Very safe. 38. Dat. of pos- 
sessor. 4, Put this word in an emphatic position. 5. Alone. 6. Un- 
less. 7. Use the adverbs. 8. Concerning. 9. See 55,n. 2. 10. Through 
myself. 11. Decide. 


60. Cuars. I-IV. 1. See 46, n. 1. 2. Aut. 3. Js proposed. 
4, Translate by two words. 5. Acc. w. inf. 6. A purpose clause w. 
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ut. 7. [tis yours. 8. Tothink. 9. See 55,n.1. 10. Be left. 11. What 
you thought. 12. What you decided. 18, Dé. 14. Than opinion. 
15. See 51, n. 10. 16. Silanus decides, —cénsed followed by ace. 
w. inf. 17. Autem. 18. For the sake of. 19. Of. 20. Orders. 

61. Cuaes. V-VIL. 1. Of him. 2. Express this rel. clause by 
the part. 3. Of. 4. Omit. 5. Modus. 6. Jn mind. 7. Follow the 
text; wretched and unburied heaps. 8. C6git6. 9. Vereor. 10. Does 
Cicero here use ut or né n6n after a verb of fearing? 11. Omit 
“‘T will say that.” 12. Agere ut. 

62. Cuars. VIII-XI. 1. See 56, n. 1. ~2. Potential ‘subj. 
3. Rés. 4. Not at all=in no manner. 5. Who are in; a rel. clause 
of proviso. 6. How much they can. 7. Translate by a rel. clause. 
8. Use the imperf. of attempted action. 9. Love of country. 10. See 
56, n. 12. 11, Abl. abs. 12. Are not wanting. 18. Sing. 14. You 
must decide. 15. All these [things]. 16. Grant that I lose; cf. sit 
Scipio clarus. 17, See 58, n. 2. 


ARCHIAS. 


63. Cuar. I. 1. Aliquid. 2. Cf. in qua . . . versatum. 
3. Ought. 4. Best. 5. This sentence may be turned in imitation of 
a qua...abhorruisse; my boyhood did not shrink from, etc. 6. Sing. 
7. Abl. abs.; he being leader to me. 8. A certain other power of genius. 
9. Cf. né nds quidem, etc. 

64. Cuap. II. 1. Superlative. 2. Acc. w. inf. 8. Abhorred. 
4. Ut w. subj. 

65. Cuap. III. 1. Writing. 2. It happened to him. 3. What 
ease? 4. He was presented with many rewards. 5. Omit. 6. Cf. 
aliquid... itidicare. 7. To his old age. 8. See 37,n. 18. 9. Was 
treated with. 

66. Car. IV. 1. Omit. 2. Who should be enrolled; a rel. clause 
after dignus. 38. A Heraclean. 4. Nothing else unless. 5. Should 
the preposition be expressed or not? 6. All know. 17. Cf. ante 
civitatem datam. 

67. CHar. V. 1. What is there that we may doubt? 2. Of so great 
carefulness ; abl, of quality, 3. Repeat the noun. 4. Use the same 
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word for “possessed of” and “enjoy.” 6. Cf.n.l. 6.Cf.sé... 
voluit. 7.Cum orapud? 8. Iam tum. 

68. Cuap. VI. 1. Where[with] we may relieve them. 2. [It] could 
not be supplied to us what we may speak; following suppetere . . . 
dicamus. 3. Impersonal verb. 4. Jf you have devoted. 5. Ut. 
6. Put the relative clause first; quantum... tantum. 7. Ali- 
quid. 8. Parvi. 9. Use the gerundive. 10. Expet6. 11. Cf. 
n.4, 12. Pres. part. 

69. Cuar. VII. 1. Cf. est certum, quod respondeam. 2. Were 
without learning. 3. Plur. of virttis. 4. Handed down io letters. 
5. Natura. 6. For glory. 7. Multum. 8. Of these studies ; objec- 
tive gen. 9. Of. 

70. Cuar. VIII. 1. Use the personal construction; you seem to 
owe [ought], etc. 2. That he does not admire. 3.Cf.n.1. 4, Abl. of 
quality ; cf. anim6 tam agresti. 5. Dic6. 6. Use part. 7. Say 
the same thing. 8. Use adverbs. 9. Cf. mé... diligenter atten- 
ditis. 10. We receive from. 11. Rel. clause of result = “such a 
poet as has attained.” 12. Use the noun formed from himanus. 

71. Cuap. IX. 1.Rés. 2. Did not hear gladly, 3. Plur. 4. Heard 
most gladly. 5. Follow the order of the text; Themistocles, when, etc. 

. said. 6. Observe that the quotation is direct; use the indic. 
7. Him. 8. Cf. ea quae gesserit. 9. In great variety. 10. The 
Jleet sunk. 11. Carefully observe the order; put the rel. clause first. 

72. Cuap. X. 1. Ady. 2. To the same place, whither; the rel. 
clause preceding. 3. Cf. noster hic Magnus. 4. See 71, n. 3. 
5. Who have found. 6. Cf. n. 5. 7. Verses. 8. Were sharers of. 9. Was 
not able to obtain. For the indic. in this class of conditional sen- 
tences, see A. 308, c; G. 599, 3; H. 511, 1, n. 3. 10. Accipis: 
11. That nothing = lest anything. 12. Neut. plur. 

73. Cuap. XI. 1. Hach best. 2.Ipse. 3. In which city ... in 
that. 4. To shrink from. 5, Omit. 6. At the same time with you. 
7. Abl. abs. 8. Which we may desire. 9. Why we should be distressed. 

74, Cuar. XII. 1. Of so small mind. 2. A prohibition; use the 
perf. subj. 3. Zs present to, adsum. 4. Aliénus 4. 5. Adj. 


75. Cuars. L-V. 1. Loc. abl., in apposition w. the locative 
“ Antioch.” 2. Most learned. 3. Since he had devoted himself, 
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4. Even then. 5. CSgndsc6. 6. Afficid. 7. Nature and merit. 
8. Change to the active. 9. Greatest. 10. Not to be translated 
literally. 11.Cf. n. 1. 12. Quidam. 13. Quod. 14. Autem. 
15. Sanci6, foll. by ut. 16. Alienus. 17. Subj. 18. Omit. 

76. Cuars. VI-IX. 1. Potential subj. 2. See 69,n.9. 3. Omit 
“when it is.” 4. Express by two nouns. 5. Crésc6. 6. Intueor. 
7. Use -ne. 8. See 69,n. 5. 9. Exst6. 10. Aids much. 11. Virtis. 
12. Abl. of cause. 18. Quid. 14. When he has written no word. 
15. Verses. 16. Omit. 17. R&és. 18. Valed. 19. Cf. sit... sanc- 
tum ...n6men. 20. Zs ours. 21. Cf. 71, n. 4. 22. Subj. 
denoting concession. 23. Exceedingly. 

77. Cuars. X-XII. 1. Rel. clause. 2. Use fore ut w. subj. 
3. Plup. subj. 4. See 72,n.8. 5. Use the part. 6. [Jt] to be written 
about his deeds. 7. Virtais. 8.Ipse. 9. Each best [man]. 10. Ace. 
w. fut. inf. 11. Zo your recent perils. 12. Abl. of quality. 
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WITH REFERENCES TO THE EXERCISES FOR ILLUSTRATION, 


References are not given for constructions of continual recurrence, such ag 
subject nominative, direct object, and the like, and only a few are given for many 
- others that are used frequently. 

The grammars referred to are Allen & Greenough’s (A.), Gildersleeve’s (G.), 
and Harkness’s (H.). [Note: ff=and following.] 


Ablative. 
Absolute. A. 255; G. 408-9; H. 431. See Participles. 
“In accordance with.’ A. 253, N.; G. 398; H. 416.—— 2, 5; 5, 13; 
37,8; 61,2; 75, 3, 4. 
Of accompaniment. A. 248,7; G. 391; H. 419, I.—— 28, 5, 8. 
Of agent. <A. 246; G.403; H. 415, 1.—14,2; 22,1; 29,7; 41,1; 


54, 7. 
Of cause. A. 245; G. 406-7; H. 416. ——11, 9; 18, 5,6; 21,4; 27, 
2; 61,4; 67, 2. 


Of comparison. A. 247; G. 399; H. 417.——11, 2; 60, 4. 

Of degree (difference). A. 250; G. 400; H. 423.—11, 2; 40, 8; 
54,1; 64, 5. 

Of manner. A. 248; G. 401; H. 419, III.——10, 4; 16,1; 19,5; 
28,5; 26,6; 39,2; 40, 11; 43,6; 57,4. 

Of means. A. 248, 8; G. 403; H. 420.—1,17; 2,16; 3,1; 5, 6; 
Gyo 16) 10838252) 38, 1175-59) 1. 

Of place. A. 258, 4; G. 384; H. 425. ——4, 4, 13; 5,2; 6,1; 11, 4; 
86,9; 66,1. (Without prep.) 3, 10; 21,6; 71, 8. 

Of quality (characteristic). A. 251; G. 402; H. 419, Il.—2, 2; 
29, 3; 66,2; 67, 4; 70, 3, 12. 

Of separation. A. 248,e; G. 388; H. 414. ——5, 11; 6, 12:9) 6) 7; 
11,7; 30,8. (Without prep.) 5,4; 9, 12; 18,1; 24,2; 28, 6; 
33, 3; 39, 3. 

Of specification. A. 253; G. 398; H. 424. 88, 8; 48,2; 56,7. 

Of time. A. 256; G. 392; H. 429. By Abb 4 12,496, 95 10) 73 
32,3; 34,5; 41,4; 42,4; 57, 7. 

With contentus, etc. A. 254, b, 2; G. 373, R. 1; H. 421, I11.—— 
3,11; 67, 5. 
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With dignus. A. 245, a,1; G. 398, 2; H. 421, III. —42, 6; 48, 1; 
65,6; 72, 11. 

With frétus. A. 254, b, 2; G. 373, R. 1; H. 425, 1, n.——80, 5; 
33, 4. 

With tor, etc. A. 249; G. 405; H. 421, IL—1, 1; 5, 6; 35,9; 
52,6; 54,2; 57,10; 64,2; 67, 8. 


Accusative. 
Adverbial. A. 240; G. 331, R. 3; H. 378, 2. i383; 69555 YGns: 
Cognate. A. 2388, b; G. 331, 2; H. 371, Il.— 12,1; 38,2; 55, 5. 
Direct object. A. 237; G. 327; H. 371. 
In exclamation. A. 240, d; G. 340; H. 381.—— 21, 7; 81, 4; 
72, 5. 
Of extent. A. 256-7; G. 335 ff; H. 379.—— (Time) 2, 4; 14, 2. 
Of limit. A. 258; G. 342, 410; H. 380.—28. 8; 24, 10; 65, 7; 
75,2; (Domum) 68, 8. 
Subject of inf. A. 173, 2; G. 341; H. 536.—— 2, 8,13; 3, 8; 12, 9; 
20; 3,457: S12 3 ST, Ss) Si5 25, $9) o: 
Two accusatives. (Double accusative.) 
Same person or thing. (Pred. acc.) A. 239, 1; G. 334; H. 373. 
——12,5; 18,9; 24,6; 32,2; 56,2, 3. 
Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles. 
Agreement with nouns. A. 186-7; G. 281 ff; H. 438-9. 
For adverbs. A.191; G. 324, R.6; H. 443. 7, 10. 
For nouns. A. 188-9; G. 195, R. 14; H. 441. —— 49, 6; 51, 10; 
52,11; 55,2; 58,1; 72, 1. 


Adverbs. <A. 207; G. 440; H. 551 ff. 


Agreement. See Adjectives and Apposition. 
Of relative w. antecedent. A. 198 ff; G. 616 ff; H. 445 ff. 
Of verb w. subject. A. 204-5; G, 202, 281-3; H. 460 ff. 
Alter... alter. A. 203; G. 321; H. 459, —44, 4; 52, 4. 
Antecedent in rel.clause. A.200; G. 617-8.— 89,11; 68,6; 71,10; 
WZ) 30°78) 4. 


Antequam and priusquam, A. 327; G. 576-9; H.520.—— 86,6; 58, 
1.—— 36, 10; 46, 4. 


Apposition. A. 183-4; G. 318-9; H. 363.1, 15; 10, 6; 89, 5; 46, 
3; 52, 3; 65, 7. 


Atque (Ac), et, que. A. 156, a; G. 477-9; H. 554, 1.2. 
Atque (ac) forquam. A. 234, a, N.2; G. 646; H. 459, 2,41, 10. 
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Asyndeton. A. 208, b, 346, ¢; G. 475, 483; H. 636, I, 1.-——20, 7; 26, 
4; 27,7; 28,5; 30,7; 31,3; 57, 7. 


Comparative. 
With quam. A.247,a; G.311; H.417, 1.— 29,3; 44,2; 54,1; 58, 
4,93 74; 3, 
Without quam. See Ablative. 


Conditional Sentences, 
Pres. and past (nothing implied). A. 306; (Logical) G. 597; (First 
form) H. 508. 13,4; 20,6; 25,8; 51,7; 53,5; 64, 8, 9. 
Pres. and past (contrary implied). A.308; (Unreal) G.599; (Third 
form) H. 510. 7,12, 14; 8, 2, 5; 12, 1, 3; 25, 9; 40,10; 52, 
13; 68,9; 72,9. 

Future (more vivid). A.307,1,a,¢; (Logical) G.597; (First form) 
H. 508. 7,11; 9,9; 20,1; 54,4;6; 59,2. 

Future (less vivid). A.307,2; (Ideal) G. 598; (Second form) H. 
509. S117 9552 11,35 21, 64495 1552, 1% 

In indirect discourse. A. 337; G. 659; H. 527.——17,1; 19, 6. 


Conjunctions. A. 208; G.477 ff; H. 554-5. See Atque. 


Cum. 
Causal. A. 326; G.587; H.517. 5,2; 19,7; 28,1; 82, 2. 
Concessive. A. 313, d; G. 588; H. 515, II. — 22, 3; 38,8; 46, 4; 
48,2; 70,1, 2. : 
Temporal (historical). A. 325; G. 586; H. 521, Il.—15, 2; 23,7; 
31, 3; 32,1; 35,8; 65, 7. 


Cum (prep.) enclitic. A. 99, ¢, 104, ¢; G.414, R. 1; H. 184, 6, 187, 2. 
— 4, 10; 5, 3; 19, 9; 28, 9. 


Dative. 

Of agent. A. 2382; G. 352; H. 388.— 7,5; 22,8; 32,4; 45,1. 

Of indirect object. A. 225 ff; G, 343 ff; H. 384 ff. 

Of possessor. A. 231; G. 349; H. 387. —— 87, 10; 38,7; 59, 2, 8. 

Of reference. A. 235; G. 343, R; H. 384, 4, n. 2. 6,12; 18, 4; 
42, 8. 

With adjectives. A. 234; G. 356; H. 391. 58,6; 64, 3; 65, 8. 

With compounds. A. 228-9; G. 346; H. 386, 385, Il. 2.——6, 9; 
9,9; 28,3; 42, 10. 

With special verbs. A. 227; G. 345; H. 385. ——1, 10; 3,3; 5,8; 
8, 10; 14, 4; 80,4; 35,5; 36,4; 42,7; 48,4; 52,4. 


Débéo, Past tenses of, w. pres. inf. A. 288, a; H. 537, 1.——1, 13; 
8, 2. 
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Dum w.indic. A. 276, 3; G.572; H. 467, 4.~-—— 59, 1. 


Dum modo yw. subj. A. 314; G. 575; H. 513, I.——5, 4; 9, 4,7; 
24, 6; 60, 1. 


Et repeated or omitted. A. 208, b, 1; G. 483, 2; H. 554, I. 6. — 27,7; 
30, 73,39; 7 


Fore ut w. subj. for fut. inf. A. 288 f; G. 240, 531; H. 537, 3.—— 
19,6; 20, 8; 44,5; 77,1. 


Genitive. ; 

Objective. A. 217; G. 361, 2; H. 395, IIl.—— 52, 5; 58, 4; 67,5; 
EB US els iat 

Of charge and penalty. A. 220; G. 377; H. 409, II. 20> kag de 

Partitive. A. 216; G. 566 ff; H. 397. —2,1; 4, 12, 14; 29,1; 48, 
10; 53,9; 55,1. 

Possessive. A. 214,1; G. 360; H. 396, L 

Predicate. A. 214, c; G. 365; H. 401-2.— (Of possession) 27, 9; 
69, 7. (Of quality) 26, 7; 27, 1; 47, 4; 51, 4; 52, 12; 74,1. 
(Of price) 9,4; 24, 6,7; 68, 8. 

With adjectives. A. 218; G. 373; H. 399.—1, 9; 2, 14; 35, 7; 
38, 2; 57, 8; 65, 7; 72, 8. 

With some verbs. A, 219 ff; G. 375 ff; H. 406 ff. —— (Interest) 
53,2; (Paenitet) 58,2; (Obliviscor) 3, 2; 49, 2, 3. 


Gerund and Gerundive. 
Gen. <A. 298; G. 429; H. 542, I, 543 ff. —— 24, 1; 68, 2; 64, 2; 
65, 2. 3, 10328;3; $9) 8: 
Acc. A. 300; G. 431, 433; H. 542, III, 543 #.—41, 10; 51,1; 54, 
12; (w. prep.) 50, 11; 55, 1, 2, 3; 56, 4; 60, 2, 3; 68, 8. 
Abl. A. 301; G. 434; H. 542, IV, 543 ff. —-12, 8; 51, 8.—— 22,1; 
27,2; 46/5; 54, 2; 73,6. 


Hendiadys. »A. 385; G. 695; H. 636, III, 2.——4, 3; 16, 4; 22,2; '75, 2. 


Hic. A. 102, a, f; G, 290; H. 450.——2, 15; 4, 8; 18, 2, 10; 17, 1; 
37, 10. 

Tle. A. 102, 6; G. 292; H. 450.— 6, 12; 9, 11; 14, 3; 15, 2; 28, Sis 
37, 8; 41,6; 45, 10; 65, 9; 78, 3. 


Imperative. A. 269; G. 259 ff; H. 487.—4, 2; 5,3; 8,9; 9,7; 13, 
1; 15,2; 27,9. See Subjunctive (hortatory) and Prohibitions, 


Imperfect indicative of attempted action (conative). A. 277; G. 
222; H. 469, 1.—— 40, 7; 46, 2; 62, 2. 
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Impersonal verbs. A. 145-6; G.199,2; H. 298 ff. ——3, 3; 4,8; 36, 4; 
39, 2,9; 45, 8; 65, 3; 68, 4. 


Impersonal uses; pass. of intrans. verbs. A.146,d; G.199,1; H.301. 
—— 40, 10; 45, 3, 4, 5. 


Indirect discourse (Oratid obliqua). A.336 ff; G.651 ff; H.522 ff. 
—~ 8,5, 10, 12; 6,11; 32,2; 40,1; 41,7; 42, 4; 71, 4. 
Informal. A. 341; G. 651, R. 1; H. 528, 1.— 87, 6; 47, 4; 75, 3. 
Subordinate clauses in. 17,1; 35, 2,3; 40,1; 77,1. 
See Conditional sentences. 


Infinitive. 

As object. A. 330, B; G.527; H. 535. See Indirect Discourse. 

As subject. A.270; G. 423; H. 538.—3, 3,7; 4, 8; 12, 2; 45, 8; 
51, 4; 56,1; 65, 3. 

Complementary. A. 271; G. 424; H. 523-4.—— 2, 14,17; 5,10; 7, 2, 
9; 11,3; 30,6; 40, 3; 50, 1. 

Subject of. See Accusative. 

Tenses of. A. 288; G. 273 ff, 530; H. 537. 


Ipse. A. 195, f-1; G. 297-8; H. 452.— 2,9; 4,11; 8,1; 15,2; 18,2; 
20M alos cone E2010) 6 O,3% dbs os 

Iste. A. 102, c; G. 291; H.450.—1, 11; 3,2; 8,9; 10,1. 

Iam, iamdtidum, etc. w. pres. A. 276, a; G. 221; H. 467, III, 2.—— 
1, 13, 16; 2, 4; 5,1, 12, 13; 8, 12; 23,6; 81,1. 

Locative. A.258,4; G.412; H. 425 ff. —— 34, 8; 65,3; 66,6. (Domi) 
8,3; 23,10. (Humi) 10, 4. 

N6é... quidem. A. 345, b; G. 681; H. 569, II, 2.—14, 4; 17, 1; 
27,5; 38, 2; 638, 10. 

N6éscio quis, etc. w. indic. A. 334, e; G. 469, R.2; H. 529, 5, 3. —- 
17, 3. 

Nominative. 
Predicate. A. 176, 186; G. 197; H. 362.4, 6; 10, 9; 11, 4: 

24,5; 40,9; 52, 2. 

Subject. A.173,a; G.194; H. 368. 

Nostriim and vestrim used partitively. A. 194, b; G. 362,R; H. 466, 
n. 8. —1,7,12; 31,2; 54,10; 55,2. 


Participles. A. 289 ff; G. 667 ff; H.548 ff. See Adjectives. 
Denoting cause. (Abl. abs.) 5,13; 12, 10; 30, 4; 39, 11, 
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Denoting circumstance. 54, 3. (Abl. abs.) 5, 7; 14, 1; 82, 3; 
49,2; 63,6. 

Denoting concession. 2, 18. 

Denoting condition. 56,3; 70,5; 77,2. (Abl. abs.) 45,9; 78, 8. 

Denoting manner. 70, 5. 

Denoting time. 8, 12; 46, 5; 68, 11; (Abl. abs.) 26, 1; 40, 11; 
42,5; 48,4; 54, 7. 

For coérdinate verb. 36, 2. 

For relative. 8,9; 10,3; 34,5; 36, 2. 


Periphrastic conjugation, First. A. 113, b, n., 129; G. 239; H. 233, 
466, n. — 25, 10; 46, 2; 74, 1. 


Periphrastic conjugation, Second. A. 113, d,Nn.; G. 243; H. 234. 
— 16,2; 20,6; 22,5,8; 29,6; 32,4; 60, 5. 


Personal construction instead of impersonal. A. 330, b; G. 528; 
H. 534, 1. n. 1.—16, 2; 17, 2; 24,3; 47,4; 70, 1, 3. 


Prepositions, A. 152 ff; G. 417-9; H. 432 ff. 
Priusquam. See Antequam. 
Prohibitions. A. 269, a; G. 256, 2; H. 484, 4. 18, 3; 27, 4; 74, 4. 


Pronouns. See Agreement. 

Demonstrative. See Hic, Ille, Ipse, Iste. 

Indefinite. A. 202; G. 300 ff; H. 189 ff. (Quis) 19, 1; 21, 2; 
29, 9; 52, 10; 72, 10. (Aliquis) 38, 2; 68,1; 65,6. (Ullus) 
21,9. (Niullus) 7, 18; 21,10; 22, 7; 58, 14. (Quidam) 51,5; 
63,9; 75,3. (Quispiam) 69,5. (Quisquam) 14,3; 38,6. (Quis- 
que) 18, 6; 32,1; 38,13; 54, 10. 

Reflexive. See Sui and Suus. 


Purpose clauses. A. 317 ff; G. 543 ff; H. 497 ff. 
Pure ptrpose w. ut orn&é. 2,3; 5,12; 29,5; 33,1; 34,7; 38, 13; 
45,6; 60, 2. 
Relative. 4, 13; 46,2. (Qu6 w. comp.) 39, 12; 47, 1. 
Substantive. 5,14; 8,4; 9,6; 85,1; 38, 14; 89, 2; 50, 10. 
N6 and ut w. verbs of fearing. 2, 12,13; 12,4; 24,9; 54, 13; 
61, 4. 


Questions, double. A. 211; G. 460-1; H. 353.28, 3, 4; 54, 9; 
62, 3. 


Questions, indirect. A. 210, 2, 334; G. 462 ff; H. 529, I.—1, 6, 7; 
4, 2,10, 14; 18,6; 34, 6. 
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Questions w. -ne, n6nne, and num. A. 210, a, ec; G. 456-8; H. 351, 
er De Dee ody bind 24103716, 73) 10, 2: 27,6; ——6, 5; 25, 
1; 42, 4-——-2, 15; 8,7, 10; 4,5, 9; 28, 9; 26,6; 34, 8. 


Quin. See Result clauses. 
Quisque w. superlative. A. 93, c; G. 305; H. 458, 1.—73, 1. 
Quo. See Purpose clauses. 


Quod, quia, quoniam. A. 321; G. 539 ff; H. 516, I, II. 
With indicative. 22,5; 47,1; 67,1, 8, 9. 
With subjunctive. 4, 12; 8, 8; 17, 1; 18, 9, 10; 31, 1; 89, 4, 
8, 105-75, 3. 


Relative clauses. 

Of cause or reason. A.320,e; G. 636; H.517.—— 8, 8; 9, 10; 89, 
IES ods 2 On Os 

Of characteristic. A. 320; G. 634; H. 503, 1.—— 3,1, 8; 4, 7; 6, 1,2; 
10, 6; 12,6; 22,7; 23,1. (After Gnus and sdlus) 42,9; 55, 
4,5,6. (After dignus) 66, 3. 

Of concession and proviso. A. 320, d,e; G. 637; H. 515, Il. — 
56,2; 62, 1, 2. 

Before antecedent. A. 345,e; G.614; H. 572, Il, n.—— 8, 12; 39, 
11; 68,6; 71, 10; 72, 3; 73, 4. 

See Purpose clauses and Result clauses. 


Result clauses. A. 319, 332; G. 553 ff; H. 500 ff. 
Pure result w. ut and ut non. 1, 17; 9,5; 23,2; 30, 2,3; 70, 2; 
W153. 
Relative. 2,14; 12,11; 50,4; 56,7; 70, 8. 
Substantive. 10,8; 49,4, 8. 
With quin. 33, 4. 
Sequence of tenses. A. 285-7; G.510 ff; H. 491 ff. 
Singuli. A.95,a; G. 310; H. 172, 3.—— 44, 10. 
Subject. See Nominative and Accusative. 
Two subjects of same verb. A. 205; G. 281; H. 463. —— 28, 5; 387, 
5; 46,3; 47, 3. 
Subjunctive. 
By attraction. A. 342; G. 666; H. 529, Il. ——19, 3,8; 31,3; 54, 8; 
58, 8; 75,3; 77, 1. 
Concessive. A. 313, i; G. 257; H. 484, II]. — 58, 5, 6; 62,4; 76,4. 
Deliberative. A. 268; G. 468; H. 484, V.—— 70, 9. 
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Hortatory. A. 266; G. 256; H. 484, Il.— 2,1; 18, 2, 5, 6; 27, 3; 
89,6; 52,9, 10,11. See Prohibitions. 

Optative. A. 267; G. 253-4; H. 483.—9, 1, 2, 3; 18, 10; 19, 8; 
28, 9. 

Potential. A. 311, 1, Il; G. 250; H. 485-6.——9, 10; 31, 3; 44, 2; 
49, 6,7, 8; 56,9; 60,2; 76,1. 

Tenses of. A. 266 ff, 283, 308; G. 271; H. 478 ff. 

See Cum, Dum modo, Indirect discourse, Indirect questions, 
Priusquam, Purpose clauses, Quod, Relative clauses, 
Result clauses. 


Sui and Suus. A. 196; G. 294-5; H. 448-9. 1, 18; 2,9; 3, 10; 8, 
2; 28, 10; 38, 10,12; 47, 4. 


Superlative w.quam,. A.93,b; G. 317; H. 444, 3. —5, 3. 
Supine inum. A. 302; G. 436; H. 546.—145, 2. 

Supine int. A. 303; G. 4387; H.547. — 12,2. 

Utrum ...an. See Double questions, 


Vestrim,. See Nostrim, 
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THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF LATIN CLASSICS, 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


ERNEST MONDELL PEASE, A.M., 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 
AND 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, PED yD, 
Columbia College. 


This Series will contain those portions of the Latin 
authors that are usually read in American schools and 
colleges; and to meet the growing demand for more 
liberal courses such other portions will be included as 
are well fitted for classroom use, but which have hitherto 
lacked suitable editions. In order to furnish permanent 
editions of uniform merit the work is distributed among 
a large number of special editors, and the several editions 
will be based for the most part upon approved German 
editions. 

While thus profiting by the valuable results of German 
scholarship, which give the assurance of marked excel- 
lence to the Series, each editor will nevertheless verify 
all the statements of the original, and add to and alter 
them as much as may be necessary to adapt his work to 
the needs of American students. 

The text will be carefully revised, and will be followed 
in a separate part of the book by a full commentary and 
index. 

The Series will also contain elementary and supple- 
mentary works prepared by competent scholars. Every 
effort will be made to give the books a neat and attrac. 


tive appearance. 


The following volumes are now ready or in preparation. 


CATULLUS, Selections, based upon the edition of Riese. By THomAS 
B. Linpsay, Ph.D., Professor in Boston University. 


CICERO, Tusculan Disputations, Books I and II. By Professor 


PECK. Nearly Ready. 
CICERO, De Oratore, Book I, based upon the edition of Sorof. By 
W. B. OWEN, Ph.D., Professor in Lafayette College. Ready. 


CICERO, Select Letters, based in part upon the edition of Supfle- 
Bockel. By Professor PEASE. 


GELLIUS, Selections. By Professor Pacx. 


HORACE, Odes and Epodes. By Paut SHOREY, Ph.D., Professor in 
the Chicago University. Nearly Ready. 


HORACE, Satires and Epistles, based upon the edition of Kiessling. 
By James H. KirKLAND, Ph.D., Professor in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Ready. 

JUVENAL, based upon the edition of Weidner. By Henry CLARK 
Jounson, A.M., LL.B., President of the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

LIVY, Books XXI and XXII, based upon the edition of Wolfflin. By 
Joun K. Lory, Ph.D., Professor in Dartmouth College. Ready. 


LUCRETIUS, De Rerum Natura, Book III. By W. A. Merritt, Ph.D., 
Professor in the Indiana University. 


OVID, Selections from the Metamorphoses, based upon the. edition of 
Meuser-Egen. By B. L. Wicerns, A.M., Professor in the University 
of the South. Nearly Ready. 


PETRONIUS, Cena Trimalchionis, based upon the edition of Biicheler. 
By W. E. WATERS, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Cincinnati. 


PLAUTUS, Menaechmi, based upon the edition of Brix. By HAarotp 
N. Fowurr, Ph.D., Professor in the Western Reserve University. 
Ready. 
QUINTILIAN, Book X and selections from Book XII, based upon the 
edition of Kriiger, By Cart W. Brtspr, Ph.D., Professor in the 
University of Colorado. 


SALLUST, Catiline, based upon the edition of Schmalz. By CHARLES 
G. HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the College of the 
City of New York Ready. 


SENECA, Select Letters. By E. C. Winstow, A.M. 


TACITUS, Annals, Book I and selections from Book II, based upon 
the edition of Nipperdey-Andresen. By E. M. Hyps, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in Lehigh University. 


TACITUS, Germania and Agricola, based upon the editions of Schwei- 
zer-Sidler and Driger. By A. G. Horxins, Ph.D., Professor in 
Hamilton College. Ready. 

TACITUS, Histories, Book I and selections from Books IL-V, based 


upon the edition of Wolff. By Epwarp H. Srrexer, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University. 


TERENCE, Phormio, based upon the edition of Dziatzko. By HERBERT 
C. Eimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor in the Cornell University. 


TIBULLUS AND PROPERTIUS, Selections, based upon the edition of 
Jacoby. By Henry F. Burton, A.M., Professor in the University 
of Rochester. 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, Historia Romana, BookII. By F. E. Rocx- 


woop, A.M., Professor in Bucknell University. Ready. 
LATIN COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE USE. By Waurrer MiLunr, 
A.M., Professor in the Leland Stanford Jr. University. Ready. 


HAND-BOOK OF LATIN SYNONYMS. By Mr. Mixxer. 

A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. By Hiram Tue tt, A.M., Principal of 
the Milton High School, Mass., and Haroutp N. Fow er, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve University Ready. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN COMPOSITION, FOR SCHOOLS. By M. Granr 
DANIELL, A.M., Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. Ready. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS, a manual for the use of 
schools and colleges. By Harriet WATERS PRESTON and LovuIsE 


DopaeE. Ready. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Isaac Fuaaa, Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia. Ready. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve maps of the ancient world, for schools and 
colleges. By Dr. Henry Kierert, M. R. Acad., Berlin. Ready. 


LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. By Samurn BALL PLATNER, 
Ph.D., Western Reserve University. Ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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